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INTRODUCTION. 

The subject which is to be discussed in this 
small volume is one of great extent, great im- 
portance, and great difficulty. I shall endea- 
vour so to limit it, by the method of treatment 
adopted, as to make the views of Creation 
propounded clear and complete, so far as they 
go, without attempting or expecting to be able 
to make them in any sense exhaustive. 

Let me commence by a discussion and 
explanation of the meaning of the word 
Creation, 

We are all familiar with the use of the 
expression as it is to be found in the first 
sentence of our English Bibles. "In the 
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beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." Probably no great stress is to be laid 
upon the particular English word here chosen 
to describe the creative Work. We find in 
Genesis ii., 2, that " on the seventh day God 
ended His work which He had made ; and He 
rested on the seventh day from all His work 
which He had made ;*^ and still more em- 
phatically in the following verse we read that 
He "rested from all His work, which He had 
created and made^ Hence the biblical use of 
the word create does not much help to supply 
a clear definition. The biblical history of 
Creation we shall, of course, find it necessary 
and profitable to study, but there is nothing 
in the use of the word create which can be 
regarded as tying up the meaning in any one 
special sense. And, in fact, if we examine 
the word etymologically we find no reason to 
suppose that the sense originally attributed 
to it is essentially different from that which 
belongs to the word make. Professor Skeat, 
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in his Etymological Dictionary, tells us that 
the meaning of the word create is " to make, 
produce, form." He tells us, moreover, that 
the word is related to the Greek KpaivaHy " I 
complete," and the Sanscrit kri^ "to make." 
Etymologically, therefore, we seem to be able 
to gain no help in any effort which we may 
make towards going down to the deeper 
sense of the word. 

It may be added that the same conclusion 
will be reached if we consider the name 
Genesis, which the first book of Holy Scripture 
has acquired from the history of Creation with 
which it commences. This Greek word, as 
the lexicon tells us, means, "generation, 
creation, origin, birth." One thing may result 
from another thing, or from an order of Hihings, 
in many different ways ; a tree may be pro- 
pagated by slips, by seed, by budding, by graft- 
ing ; a structure may owe its existence to the 
handicraft of a mason or a carpenter, or to 
the instinct of a beaver or a bee ; a book is 
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traceable to the hand and mind of its author ; 
animals owe their propagation to natural 
generation ; and so forth. I apprehend that 
the word genesis is applicable to all such cases ; 
and, therefore, that it has no special significa- 
tion when it is selected as describing that crea- 
tive process with which the book of Genesis 
opens. 

Nevertheless, it is most desirable to use 
human language as distinctly as possible, 
and not to confuse one word with another. 
Language is enriched and strengthened, and 
the power of accurate expression is increased, 
whenever, out of a number of words denoting 
more or less the same thing, we can appropriate 
one to one shade of meaning, and another to 
another. And so, though upon the supposi- 
tion that to create means to make^ we might 
say that a shoemaker had created a pair of 
shoes, or that a builder had created a house, 
or a pair of birds a nest, it is a distinct advan- 
tage if we can appropriate such words as make^ 
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construct^ produce^ to the inferior and more 
mechanical kinds of creation, and reserve the 
word create for a higher region of makings in 
which the arts of the shoemaker and the 
builder, and the instinct of birds, can find no 
place. 

This process of appropriation has, in fact 
gone on naturally and almost by necessity, 
and it has produced very marked results. 
For example, you will hear a person say con- 
cerning a great picture, or a statue, or a 
poem, or a piece of music, " It is quite a 
creation!^ Every one hearing the phrase 
would know at once what was meant. A 
professed work of art may fail in all claim to 
be regarded as a creation in two ways. In 
the first place, it may be a mere copy of some 
other work of art ; and so, though involving a 
certain amount of skill in manipulation, it may 
be totally devoid of all original effort In 
the second; though hot a copy, it may fail 
by having no '. genius or thought whatever 
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manifested in its composition. In the one case, 
the work tells the tale, or tries to tell the tale, 
which some one else has already told ; in the 
other, there is no tale to tell. A painter, a 
sculptor, a poet, a composer must be able to 
create: the word may be very well used, as it 
commonly is, to express that original power 
which every one knows and feels to be the 
prime condition of art. The artist has a 
thought in his mind, and he wishes to give 
it objective existence : the manner in which 
he does this depends upon the particular 
department of art in which he is a master: 
the manner is a detail : the essential condition 
of the act of creation is that the artist shall 
clothe his thought in such an outward form 
as to make it apprehensible to other minds. 
The artist creates; they who witness the 
creation and appreciate it receive the gift, 
and "shout for joy." 

Hence I am disposed to define creation as 
the embodiment of thought in an objective 
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form. It will be easily perceived, that if 
this definition should be frankly and fully 
adopted, it would involve theological conse- 
quences such as those set forth in the first 
chapter of Genesis ; to speak of the embodi- 
ment of thought implies the existence of one 
who thinks and embodies his thoughts ; and to 
speak of creation in this sense would be to 
postulate something which many persons in the 
present day will not grant, namely, the exist- 
ence of a personal Creator. I shall not shrink 
from the avowal of belief in such a Creator, 
or from any other consequences which my 
proposed definition of Creation may involve ; 
I shall, in fact, regard the creation of the 
universe as the embodiment of the thought of 
God ; but at present I wish to deal with the 
subject upon a broader basis, and not to 
confine myself to the discussion of it merely 
in its theological aspect. 

My readers are probably familiar with the 
law of the progress of human knowledge as 
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laid down by Comte in his system of Positive 
Philosophy. The discovery of this law, as it is 
regarded, is more distinctively connected with 
the name of Auguste Comte than, perhaps, 
any other portion of his system. I am not 
going to adopt the law as true ; in fact, as 
enunciated by Comte, I do not entirely 
believe in its truth ; but I think that it may 
suggest to us a law which is true, and which 
may be most useful to us in the discussion of 
the subject with which we are now concerned. 
"From the study of the development of 
human intelligence," writes Comte,* "in all 
directions, and through all times, the discovery 
arises of a great fundamental law to which it 
is necessarily subject, and which has a solid 
foundation of proof, both in the facts of our 
organisation and in our historical experience. 
The law is this: that each of our leading 
conceptions — each branch of our knowledge — 
passes successively through three different 

* Miss Martineau's Translation, VoL i., p. I. 
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theoretical conditions : the Theological, or 
fictitious ; the Metaphysical, or abstract ; and 
the Scientific, or positive. In other words, the 
human mind, by its nature, employs in its pro- 
gress three methods of philosophising, the cha- 
racter of which is essentially different, or even 
radically opposed : viz. the theological method, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. Hence 
arise three philosophies, or general systems of 
conceptions of the aggregate of phenomena, 
each of which excludes the others. The first is 
the necessary point of departure of the human 
understanding J and the third is its fixed and 
definitive state. The second is merely a state 
of transition." 

If we apply this law of the three states to 
the case of Creation, the result would be some- 
thing of this kind. First, we should have the 
theological conception, as set before us in 
Holy Scripture, where the universe is repre- 
sented as the result of the fiat of Almighty 
God. Secondly, we should proceed to 
B 
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speculations such as those of the ancient 
philosophers, as to how things came to be 
such as they are — speculations with no definite 
result. And thirdly, under the guidance of 
modern science, we should find the explanation 
of the universe, so far as it can be explained, in 
such laws as that of Evolution. Now that there 
is a certain basis of truth in this doctrine of the 
three states it is not my intention to deny; 
the point which I should contest is that the 
three are necessarily successive and mutually 
contradictory and destructive. May it not be 
rather that there are three states of knowledge, 
which may co-exist and throw light upon each 
other ? Must we throw away the theological, 
when we have grasped the scientific ? May 
not the theological view, instead of proving to 
be " fictitious," be cleared from misconception, 
freed from the accuniulated moss of human 
error, made more true and distinct by the 
action and the reflected light of human dis- 
covery and knowledge? I am content to 
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adopt the conception of three states ; but I 
hold that they may be co-existent, co- 
ordinate, co-operative, and that they are not 
necessarily consecutive, and not mutually 
opposed and destructive. 

In adopting this view I am, as I conceive, 
nearly following the teaching of Bacon, who 
writes thus : — ^* In Philosophy the contempla- 
tions of man do either penetrate unto God, or 
are circumferred to Nature, or are reflected 
or reverted upon himself. Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three know- 
ledges, Divine Philosophy, Natural Philo- 
sophy, and Human Philosophy, or Humanity. 
For all things are marked and stamped with 
this triple character — of the power of God, the 
difference of Nature, and the use of Man." * 

It is not difficult to perceive that the triple 
character which Bacon asserts, and which ap- 
pears in (what seems to me) the distorted and 
less correct form given by Comte, finds its 

• " Advancement of Learning," Book ii. 
B 2 
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justification in the nature of things. Perhaps 
my meaning can best be explained by an ex- 
ample. Let the example be man; there cannot 
be a nobler. Suppose I wish to discuss man. 
I can do so by regarding him as an object 
entirely outside myself; I can study human 
history, the distribution of man on the earth's 
surface, the variety of races, colours, habits 
and customs, and the like. This will be the 
discussion of man from the standpoint of 
Science. Then, secondly, I can regard man in 
relation to myself, inasmuch as I also am a 
man. I can examine the structure of his 
mind, the laws of his being, the spiritual side 
of him ; and this will be the discussion from 
the standpoint of Philosophy. While, thirdly, 
there will be a point of view transcending both 
these ; and this will present itself when we 
regard man in his highest character, as a moral 
being responsible for his actions. This will 
be the standpoint of Theology. I can conceive 
no other point of view from which man can be 
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contemplated ; the three points exhaust the 
possibilities of the case. A ccording to Bacon's 
nomenclature we have Nature, Man, God ; 
which may be said to correspond to Science, 
Philosophy, and Theology, each to each. 

It is not asserted that every subject can be 
considered from the three points of view now 
described ; possibly some may be content 
with less than the three forms of treat- 
ment ; what is asserted is this, that if a subject 
has been discussed from the three points of 
view indicated, it may be concluded that the 
discussion is finished. Moreover, it is as- 
serted and pressed upon the reader's atten- 
tion, that the three forms of discussion are 
like the three sides of a triangle which enclose 
a space, or like the three legs of a stool which 
combine to support a weight, or like three 
forces which keep a particle in equilibrium : 
there is no incompatibility, no mutual de- 
struction. 

There is, perhaps, no subject to which 
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disciples of Comte would more readily and 
triumphantly apply his principle of the three 
successive states than the Creation of the 
Universe. The first thoughts of men concern- 
ing Creation have undoubtedly been connected 
with religion : the origin has been sought in 
the conception of divine beings, who have 
contributed this or that to the great sum of 
phenomena; the highest point being con- 
fessedly attained, when men had succeeded 
in throwing aside polytheistic notions and 
in attributing all to the handiwork of one 
Supreme Being. Then men began to philo- 
sophise, and to speculate upon the ways in 
which the material system came to be such as 
it is : one philosopher would make fire the 
first of all things, another water, another would 
begin with atoms : one would have this concep- 
tion, and another that, and the result was little 
more than a wasteful expenditure of unlimited 
ingenuity upon an impossible problem. Lastly, 
came the era of 'true science: and then men 
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set to work, following the precepts of Bacon, 
and the example of Kepler and Newton, with 
many other good men and true, to observe 
humbly the constitution of the universe and 
to investigate its laws, and so to guess (if it 
/night be) what has been the origin of things. 
The history of human thought, as thus briefly 
described, seems to fit in with Comte^s three- 
fold system. Nevertheless, I think that the 
fit is not quite exact ; on the other hand 
I venture to suggest that, while it is true 
that Creation may be advantageously dis- 
cussed from the point of view Theological, 
the point of view Philosophical, and the point 
of view Scientific, and that no other points of 
view are possible, the three points of view are 
mutually consistent, and that each tends to 
increase the value of the others. 

This tripartite division of the subject will 
be one of the principal characteristics of this 
little treatise on Creation. It seems to me 
that the mode of treatment thus introduced 
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will tend to avoid much misunderstanding, 
and to introduce a clearness of conception 
which can be gained in no other way. We 
shall know exactly what it is that we are dis- 
cussing ; we shall be able to give to Science 
that which belongs to Science, to Philosophy 
what belongs to Philosophy, and " to God the 
things which are God's ;" and if the subject 
be imperfectly treated, in consequence either 
of the smallness of the space allotted, or of 
the smallness of the ability of him who deals 
with it, the mode of treatment may, perhaps, 
be regarded as useful and suggestive, and 
others may complete that which is here 
begun. 

With this expression of hope I proceed to 
the consideration of the subject. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE POINT OF VIEW THEOLOGICAL. 



**In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good." — Genesis i., i, 31. 



The simplest form of the theological view of 
Creation is that which is given in the Apostles' 
Creed, in which we are taught to profess 
belief in " God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth : " a form slightly ex- 
panded in the Nicene Creed, which adds the 
words, " and of all things visible and invisible/' 
The creeds only express in a short and 
convenient form the record of Creation which 
Holy Scripture contains ; and the principal 
Scripture record is that with which the Bible 
opens. Upon this record I shall have more 
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to say presently ; but before doing so let me, 
for a moment, call attention to a few scattered 
and incidental notices of Creation, which are 
to be found in Holy Scripture. 

For example, it is impossible not to com- 
pare the opening of the book of Genesis with 
the opening of the Gospel of St. John, in which 
we read of the divine Word, which, or who, "was 
in the beginning, and was with God, and was 
God;" and concerning whom we have the 
remarkable testimony that ** all things were 
made by Him ; and without Him was not 
anything made that was made. In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men."* 
These words and many like them were written 
as an introduction to the life and deeds of one 
who is described by the phrase, ** The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory." f Thus the creative energy 
of the divine essence, which is attributed 
generally in the opening of Genesis to the 

* St John i., 3, 4. f St. John i., 14. 
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word of God, is here identified with that 
manifestation of the invisible God which 
forms the substance of the New Testament. 
Nor is this an isolated assertion of a great 
doctrine ; it may be found clearly stated else- 
where. Thus, in the opening of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we read of the Son of God, 
"by whom He made the world:"* and again 
incidentally St. Paul writes of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, " by whom are all things : " f and more 
emphatically, "by Him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers ; all things were created by Him, and 
for Him ; and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist." % 

To turn to the Old Testament, there are 
some grand utterances concerning Creation 
in the book of Job. Here is a specimen. 

* Heb. i., 2. 1 1 Cor. viii., 6. 

^Coloss. i., i6, 17. 
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"Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? Declare, if thou hast 
understanding, Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, . if thou knowest ? Or who hath 
stretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are 
the foundations fastened ? Or who hath laid 
the corner-stone thereof, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy?"^ This magnificent 
description of His own work is put by the 
poetical author of the book of Job into the 
mouth of the Almighty Maker Himself. 

There is a fine passage also in Psalm civ., 
which is throughout a hymn of praise to the 
Creator. "Praise the Lord, O my soul: O 
Lord, my God, Thou art become exceeding 
glorious ; Thou art clothed with majesty and 
honour ; Thou deckest Thyself with light as 
it were with a garment ; and spreadest out the 
heaven like a curtain. Who layeth the beams 
of His chambers in the waters, and maketh 

*Job xxxviii., 4 — 7. 
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the clouds His chariot, and walketh upon the 
wings of the wind. He maketh His angels 
spirits, and His ministers a flaming fire. He 
laid the foundations of the earth, that it never 
should move at any time." * 

I close my quotations, which might be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, with the following 
description of what St. John saw, when the 
*' door was opened in heaven.*' " The four and 
twenty elders fall down before Him that sat 
on the throne, and worship Him that liveth 
for ever and ever, and cast their crowns before 
the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honour, and power : for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created." t 

It will be observed that these quoted 
passages are unanimous as to the fact that 
Creation was an immediate action of divine 
will and power. It is attributed to the Word, 
or Son of God, as the agent of the divine 

♦ Psalm civ., 1—5. f Rev. iv., 10, ii. 
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will, but then it is carefully stated that this 
"Word was God." The errors which are 
consistently contradicted are, that the visible 
Creation came into being of itself, or by 
chance, or by the agency of some inferior 
intelligence. This last form of error was at 
one time rife, even within the circle of Chris- 
tian teaching. It is only necessary to mention 
the Gnostic heresies in order to open up an 
inexhaustible repertory of speculation, and to 
tempt ingenious persons to enter a land of 
mist and darkness, through which they will 
find it hard to grope their way either forwards 
or backwards. Gnostic speculations shall 
therefore be passed by with the remark, that, 
although it may be that here and there a 
statement of Scripture is aimed at some 
particular error, still on the whole, the aim of 
Scriptural writers, under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, appears to be rather the plain 
assertion of plain truth, which will in itself be 
the best destroyer of error. And so the aim 
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of Scripture, in all the multiform methods 
of expression which are to be found in it, 
appears to be the assertion that all things, 
visible and invisible, are the outcome of . the 
will, and the result of the creative word, of the 
one self-existent God. 

From these general scattered references to 
Creation, both in the Old Testament and in 
the New, I pass on to consider the great 
Scriptural record, which is found in the first 
chapter of the book of Genesis. 

Most of us have been so thoroughly familiar 
from childhood with this record that it is diffi- 
cult to put away childish things, and to place 
ourselves in that mental attitude which would, 
perhaps, be easy enough, if we came upon it 
for the first time with the advantage of manly 
faculties and a completed mental education. 
There is a further difficulty arising from 
the controversies of nearly a century. The 
opening chapter of Genesis has been made 
the battlefield of geologists and students of 
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other physical sciences on the one hand, and of 
theologians, or those who have posed as such, 
on the other. The battle may be said to be 
now over, or nearly so ; but there is some 
smoke still remaining; the wounds are not all 
healed ; and it can scarcely be said that the 
war, of which this battle was one great inci- 
dent, has been completely replaced by lasting 
and honourable peace. Nevertheless, it may, 
at least, be asserted that a discussion of the 
Scriptural account of Creation can be taken 
up now, with much more hope of a satisfactory 
termination than was possible in some of the 
days which are past. There is less probability 
of rash statement on either side. There is 
more hope of retaining the truths which the 
first chapter of Genesis contains, and which 
the theologian values, without being exposed 
to the unfavourable criticism or even contempt 
of those who profess to represent the privileges 
and rights of science."* 

. * This passage was written just before the breaking out of 
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Let us look at the histor}' of Creation, as we 
find it in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Why should the Book of God commence 

the controversy between Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley 
with others in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, I do 
not propose to enter into this controversy in this place 
beyond making two quotations, one from Mr. Gladstone 
and the other from Professor Huxley, and adding one or 
two remarks. 

Mr. Gladstone writes in his second paper thus : " I do 
not think Mr. Huxley has ever endeavoured to understand 
what is the idea, what is the intention which his opponent 
ascribes to the Mosaic writer, or what is the conception 
which his opponent forms of the weighty word revelation. 
He holds the writer responsible for scientific precision. I 
look for nothing of the kind, but as!^ign to him a statement 
general, which admits of exceptions ; popular, which aims 
mainly at producing normal impressions ; summary, which 
cannot but be open to more or less of criticism in detail. He 
thinks it is a lecture ; I think it is a sermon." 

This passage proves the necessity of making quite clear 
what the point of view is from which Creation and its history 
in the first chapter of Genesis are regarded. The writer who 
regards the chapter as a lecture and he who regards it as a 
sermon will scarcely understand each other. 

From Professor Huxley I take the following : "In the 
eighth century B.C., in the heart of a world of idolatrous 
polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a conception of 
religion which appears to me to be as wonderful an inspiration 

C 
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with such a history ? If we think carefully on 
the subject, it is somewhat difficult to say how 
else it could commence. A volume which 
professes to contain a revelation from God to 
man must begin by explaining the relation in 
which God stands to man ; and all the more 
so, because the revelation was undoubtedly 

of genius as the art of Phidias or the science of Aristotle. 
* And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.* 
If any so-called religion takes away from this great saying of 
Micah I think it wantonly mutilates, while, if it adds thereto, 
I think it obscures the perfect ideal of relijjion." 

I do not entirely agree with Professor Huxley in this last 
sentence, because I do not believe that the declaration of 
Micah either is, or was intended to be, a complete exposition 
of religion. It is, however, grand and glorious as far as it 
goes, and I should be as sorry as Professor Huxley to see it 
mutilated. But is not our complaint against some of the 
philosophers and men of science, that they do more than 
mutilate the sentence of Micah ? They abolish it altogether. 
They tell us that there is no God with whom man can walk 
either humbly or otherwise ; see the quotations made from 
Professor Haeckel in this volume, page 49. Only grant 
freely and in its fulness this doctrine of Micah, and much 
more will follow. The antagonism between science and 
religion, if not at an end, would be very sensibly and happily 
abated. 
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not given in the absolute infancy of man's 
existence. When the book of Genesis was 
written, men had had time to form notions 
for themselves concerning God and their 
relations to Him. I am not now attempting 
to decide when exactly the opening chapter 
of Genesis was written. Accepting Moses 
as the author of the book in the form in 
which we possess it, it is nevertheless mani- 
fest that he used some ancient documents, 
and that the first chapter of Genesis was one, 
or part of one of them. Consequently we 
cannot well date this chapter; but we may be 
pretty sure that when it was written, certainly 
when it was adopted by Moses, there was 
abundance of idolatr}*- and false belief concern- 
ing God. Hence, the opening of the Bible 
may be regarded as a protest against error, 
and a call to come back to the truth ; men 
were probably worshipping the sun and the 
moon and the host of Heaven, and Moses said 
to them, in the name of God, " the sun was 
C 2 
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given as a light by day, and the moon and the 
stars as a light by night; the same God made 
them that made you — ^you, in fact, are more 
glorious than they." In Egypt, too, the coun- 
try out of which Moses brought his people, 
and by the spirit and religious habits of which 
they were most likely to be affected, the 
grossest worship of animals was recognised ; 
bulls, cats, crocodiles, were all sacred and 
adorable things ; " the same God made them 
that made you," Moses would say to his 
people, who remembered or knew the habits 
of the highly-civilised land from which they 
had escaped, "but He made you to be higher 
than they ; He breathed His own Spirit into 
you ; you must not honour these creatures, 
over whom God intended you to have do- 
minion." 

In saying what has now been advanced 
concerning the history of Creation in the book 
of Genesis, we are, in fact, dealing with the 
history as we should with any of a more 
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ordinary kind. In order to understand any book 
5^ou must know something of the surroundings 
of the author and of the circumstances in which 
it is written. The same subject admits of various 
treatment. The history of a country, say of 
England, will be differently written according 
to the purpose which the writer has in view ; one 
desires to trace the gradual formation of the 
English nation out of the several peoples and 
tribes, by which the island was inhabited before 
it became what we now describe as " Great 
Britain ; " another composes a constitutional 
history, showing how England has been 
governed in successive centuries, and how the 
present form of government under which we 
live has resulted from previous forms, has 
been modified by revolutions, influenced by 
the force of individual genius, and so forth ; 
while another historian fixes his mind upon 
the moral and religious growth of the people, 
looks upon history chiefly in its connection 
with the Church, and so becomes what may 
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be called a Church historian of his country. 
Even such writers as have been now described 
will not have exhausted the subject ; for there 
still remain provinces untouched, such as that 
which is connected with the physical history 
of the country, the geological changes it has 
undergone, its natural products, its fauna and 
flora, and its changes of climate. And when 
English history has been dealt with in all 
these relations, there will still remain the 
history of commerce, of manufactures, of 
foreign relations, of colonisation, and 1 know 
not how many subjects more. In fact, it 
is scarcely possible to say how comprehen- 
sive a scheme must be, in order to include all 
the aspects in which the history of England 
can be regarded. 

It will be observed, however, that no one 
can undertake to write a history under any one 
of the heads just now enumerated, without 
trenching upon others. The different classes 
of historical treatment are so bound up 
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together, that although you may adopt one as 
your special subject, others must come in for 
their share of attention. It would be impos- 
sible to write a constitutional history of 
England without touching upon her religious 
history, her relation to foreign countries, and 
the manner in which her own changes of 
government have been affected by changes 
elsewhere, by her wars, by the growth of her 
wealth and commerce, and so forth. All that 
an author can do is to adopt a leading principle 
for the guide of his work, and then make all 
other views of his subject subsidiary and sub- 
servient to the one master view which this 
leading principle implies. Looking upon the 
history of Creation then, as given in the book 
of Genesis, in the light of these general remarks, 
what is the leading principle which may be 
regarded as governing the composition } I 
have already spoken of the opening of the 
book as being addressed to persons, whose 
minds were not in a condition of virgin purity, 
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but were already tainted. The taint would 
involve probably sun-worship, star-worship, 
animal-worship, idolatry. But I will go now 
beyond the consideration of the original 
recipients of the history of the Creation, and 
will look upon it as having been intended for 
much wider circulation. The very difficulty, 
so to speak, with regard to the theological 
view of the opening of the book of Genesis is, 
that theologians will not consent to regard the 
document as a lesson addressed merely to the 
infancy of humanity, will not allow it to be 
regarded as a childish thing to be put aside by 
the human race in its manhood. We English 
people especially print this story of the Crea- 
tion by millions yearly, translated into our 
own tongue, and we circulate it all the world 
over. In what way then do theologians think 
that it ought to be regarded ? 

The answer seems to be, that it is the intro- 
duction to the moral and religious history of 
mankind. If we are to regard the Bible as 
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one book, it must be agreed that the subject 
of the book is the moral and religious history 
of mankind : the book does not exhaust this 
subject ; but it gives one special and leading 
view of it, which receives its chief light from 
the story of the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, and all connected with it. The moral 
and religious history of mankind must have an 
introductory chapter of some sort ; and the 
story of Creation is this introductory chapter. 
Let it be observed, that I am by no means now 
undertaking to prove that the Bible contains 
a satisfactory and true account of man's moral 
and religious history ; still less am I assuming 
at this moment that the Bible has a super- 
natural character, as given by the Holy Spirit 
of God, which no other book has ; I am only 
endeavouring to suggest the manner in which 
the Scripture story of Creation ought to be 
regarded by any one who would wish to under- 
stand it ; and I say that it is not the opening 
of a scientific treatise, though it may have 
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relations to science ; nor the commencement 
of a poem, though it may have a highly poetical 
character; nor a parable, nor a mystery, though 
there may be in it something of the parable 
and much of mystery ; but that it is emphati- 
cally the opening chapter of a book, which 
purports to give an account of man in his 
relations to God, of man as a moral and 
spiritual being, of man as being trained and 
educated on earth for a higher life and 
destiny. 

Having satisfied ourselves that we have 
now attained the true point of view, from 
which to contemplate the Bible story of Crea- 
tion, let us pause for a moment to regard it. 

Putting aside all those questions of difficulty 
of understanding the narrative and bringing it 
into harmony with other knowledge, which 
have been raised either in ancient or in modern 
times, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
simple grandeur of the narrative. It comes 
like a voice from the vast abyss of eternity — 
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" In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." If these words were the 
opening of a scientific treatise, they would be 
as unsatisfactory as they could well be. When 
was the beginning } The beginning of what ? 
Actual beginning of time is inconceivable : 
what then is the date of the origin of the 
material Creation, or has it any date at all } 
All these and the like questions science must 
ask, if we permit science to put in even so 
much as its little finger: but science could 
not answer the questions, and no human in- 
tellect can do anything with them, but ask 
them and puzzle over them, and ask them 
again. Still the existing material universe 
points not obscurely to some kind of origin ; 
the existing cosmos* testifies in a thousand ways 
to a pre-existent cltaos^ out of which cosmos 

* The Greek word cosmos means order ^ orderly arrange- 
vienty and hence comes to signify the world or the universe. 
Chaos, which is connected with the word chasm, means 
originally an cUtyss, but afterwards a vast mass of matter 
without orderly arrangement. 
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has grown ; according to modem language it 
has been evolved ; God created the chaos and 
evolved the cosmos ; hoiv it may be impos- 
sible to discover; but the great fact upon 
which Scripture fixes our mind, and to which 
our reason assents, is that there was a supreme 
will before and in the chaos, and that the 
evolution of heaven and earth out of that 
which was before was the doing of God. The 
first verse of the history fixes our thoughts 
upon God as the supreme will : the beginning 
is a mystery, creation is a mystery, heaven 
and earth are mysteries, but through all these 
there shines the light of a living God — He, too, 
a mystery, but One who is about to reveal 
Himself to those intelligent creatures whom 
He has made capable of understanding the 
revelation. The first verse of the sacred history 
reveals the name and being of the One Unseen 
Almighty Everlasting God : that is exactly 
what it is intended to do, and it fulfils the 
intention with great simplicity and majesty. 
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** In the beginning GoD created the heaven 
and the earth." 

The next point to which notice may be 
directed is the manner in which the creative 
work is attributed to the wordoi God. " God 
said.^' The expression becomes very remark- 
able, indeed, when we regard it in connection 
with the fact that the " Word of God " is the 
highest title given to the second person of the 
Trinity, and that Creation is attributed in the 
New Testament to this second person ; as, for 
instance, in Hebrews i., 2, where we read of 
the Son of God, " whom He hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also He made the 
\ worlds!' This identification of the Word of 

God with the Eternal Son, and all the accom- 
panying doctrine as found in the beginning of 
the Gospel of St. John, would afford abundance 
of opening for explanation and discussion, if it 
were necessary for my purpose to enter upon 
such a field of inquiry. I content myself with 
the passing recognition of the fact, and take 
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up the phrase, " God said," as it occurs in the 
first chapter of Genesis, for the purpose of 
making some remarks upon it, independently 
of the reflected light of the New Testament. 
Let it be observed then, how that, with one 
exception, to be noted hereafter, Creation 
begins and ends with the formula " God said." 
The apparent gap between commencement and 
fulfilment, especially in so mighty a piece of 
work, might have suggested to a more clumsy 
historian than the author of the first chapter 
of Genesis the interposition of the action of 
some secondary causes. But the gap is one 
which cannot be spanned : any attempt to 
supply the means of passing over it would 
have manifested its own weakness : the only 
possible way of dealing with it was to leave it 
alone, without a single effort to throw any 
bridge across. And, in reality, the course 
actually adopted is not merely the most 
simple, but it is the most philosophical. " God 
said, and it was done," indicates the passage 
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from the world of thought to the world of 
matter : the reader need hardly be reminded 
that the command of God implies no spoken 
language, but the thought, the wish, the de- 
termination of the Eternal Mind : * the things 
which are seen, the material universe, the 
heaven and the earth, are the expression 
in a certain form, intelligible to us men 
because we are a part of the system, of that 
Eternal Mind : by the formula " God said " 
we pass from the Infinite to the finite, from 
the will of the Unseen to the visible manifes- 
tation of that will, from eternity to time, from 
faith to sight. 

But there is a certain order of operation 
indicated in the first chapter of Genesis which 
demands our notice. The formula "God 
said " is repeated several times over, and each 
occurrence of the formula indicates a step of 
progression in the evolution of cosmos. First 

• It may be worth noting that the Greek substantive trans- 
lated Word in St. John i., means also Thought^ or Reason, 
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comes light, with the separation of night 
and day ; then the separation of land and 
water; next the vegetable creation; then, 
after a curious parenthesis, which introduces 
the sun, moon, and stars, the creation of fishes 
and birds and other occupants of the water 
and air; lastly, appear cattle and creeping 
things and beasts. I say lastly, because man 
has a chapter all to himself, which I will 
examine immediately; for the present let me 
observe upon the order of Creation as just 
summarised that, on the one hand, it can make 
no pretension, and undoubtedly does make no 
pretension, to being a scientific history, and 
yet, on the other hand, there is a remarkable 
correspondence between it and scientific truth 
which is worthy of most careful attention. 
A scientific history would have been impos- 
sible : the subject is superscientific : even in 
our own day, with all the progress which 
science has made and with modern scien- 
tific nomenclature to our hands, it would be 
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impossible to ^\\^ any accurate account of the 
manner in which the mind of God manifested 
itself in material Creation. Nevertheless, it is 
remarkable how clearly the modern discovery 
of progression in the character of the creatures, 
which in the earliest times occupied our globe, 
is anticipated by the narrative of Genesis. 
Whatever form of the doctrine of Evolution we 
adopt, or even if we adopt no such doctrine at 
all, it is quite certain that the simpler forms of 
life first occupied the globe, and that these 
forms became higher and higher, more and 
more complicated, until they reached their 
highest development in man. Science speaks 
upon this subject with no uncertain sound : 
and the teaching of science and the narrative 
of Genesis agree. I will enforce what is here 
said by reference to an unimpeachable witness, 
Professor Haeckel, in his work on the History 
of Creation. 

" The Mosaic history of Creation," writes 
Professor Haeckel, ** has enjoyed, down to the 
D 
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present day, general recognition in the whole 
Jewish and Christian Vorld of civilisation. 
Its extraordinary success is explained, not 
only by its close connection with Jewish 
and Christian doctrines, but also by the 
simple and natural chain of ideas which runs 
through it, and which contrasts favourably 
with the confused mythology of Creation cur- 
rent amongst most of the other ancient na- 
tions. [How did the difference arise ? ] First, 
God creates the earth as an inorganic body ; 
then He separates light from darkness, then 
water from the dry land. Now the earth has 
become habitable for organisms, and plants 
are first created^ animals later ; and among 
the latter the inhabitants of the water and the 
air first, afterwards the inhabitants of the dry 
land. Finally, God creates man, the last of 
organisms, in His own image, and as the ruler 
of the earth. 

"Two great and fundamental ideas, com- 
mon also to the non-miraculous theory of 
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development," [/>. the theory which Haeckel 
himself adopts and expounds,] " meet us in 
this Mosaic hypothesis of Creation with 
surprising clearness and simplicity — the idea 
of separation or differentiatiotiy and the idea 
of progressive development or perfecting. 
Although Moses looks upon the results of 
the great laws of organic development . . . 
as the direct actions of a constructing 
Creator, [remember, reader, the formula 
God saidi\ yet in his theory there lies hidden 
the ruling idea of a progressive development 
and a differentiation of the originally simple 
matter. We can, therefore, bestow our just 
and sincere admiration on the Jewish law- 
giver's grand insight into nature, and his 
simple and natural hypothesis of Creation, 
without discovering in it a so-called divine 
revelation^ * 

I shall not stop to quarrel with Professor 
Haeckel concerning this last proviso, but shall 

♦ History of Creation, Vol. i., p. 38 (English Translation). 
D 2 
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take his disclaimer of all divine character 
belonging to the Mosaic narrative as a pledge 
of the honesty of the compliment which he 
pays to Moses as a human writer, or, according 
to the Professor's own phraseology, theorist. 
It is certainly remarkable from this point of 
view, that the first chapter of Genesis should 
contain the only sketch of Creation which 
Professor Haeckel deems worthy of serious 
consideration till he comes down to the time 
of Linnaeus. From Moses to Linnaeus ! A 
tremendous step : and before Moses no one. 

I have already remarked that with one 
exception. Creation, according to Moses, may 
be described as beginning and ending with 
the formula " God said ; " the exception to 
which reference was made is the creation of 
man, and it is just one of those exceptions 
which proverbially prove the rule. Let us look 
at the history of the genesis of man. 

^ God said, let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have 
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dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowls of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. So 
God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him; male and 
female, created He them. And God blessed 
them, and God said unto them. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it : and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth." 

Note the distinction between this formula 
of Creation and that which has preceded it. 
Not simply, " God said," but " God said, Let 
us make man in our image." It is not 
necessary for my purpose to discuss the 
meaning of the plural form here used : it is 
sufficient that there is a dignity attached to the 
work of creating man which is not recognised 
in any other case. Then again, " our image " 
— the image of God : what does that mean ? 
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Certainly it must imply a divine relation be- 
tween man and his Maker, different in kind 
from that which can be asserted of the rest of 
creation. The phrase is further emphasised 
by the declaration that occurs in a subse- 
quent narrative, in which we are told that God 
"breathed into man's nostrils the breath of 
life." And it may be noticed still further that 
in the history of man's creation there is a 
second occurrence of the formula, " God said,'' 
— not merely, " God said, Let us make man," 
but when man is made, " God said, Be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and replenish the earth and 
subdue it " : as though men were not left to 
their own instincts like other creatures, but 
required a distinct commission from God as 
to the part which they should play in the 
world's history ; and if in the other case the 
formula, " God said," is the expression of the 
will of God making itself manifest in the 
creative result, so in this the formula may 
find its realisation in those intellectual and 
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moral gifts, which distinguish the human race 
and make it what it is : the conscience of 
man, his power of communing with God, his 
sense of purity, virtue, justice, all, in fact, 
that makes him a man and not a beast, may 
be included in the formula, " God said." Thus 
a second moral creation is (as it were) super- 
imposed upon the first. 

It follows from all this, not only that the 
creation of man forms a separate chapter in 
the creative history, which may by no means 
be mixed up with the others, but also that it 
is the concluding chapter to which all the 
others are introductory. 

The concluding chapter, however, only of the 
first book of Sacred History. At the creation of 
man there is a change from the physical to the 
moral. When man has once been brought 
upon the scene all is transformed, and the 
great questions of obedience and disobedience, 
life and death, the presence of God and banish- 
ment from that presence, occupy the whole of 
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our attention. In truth, it is chiefly as an in- 
troduction to the moral history of mankind 
that we recognise such a thing as a theological 
view of Creation ; and, probably, most of the 
difficulties which have been raised, or rather 
which have naturally occurred, in connection 
with what is sometimes called the Mosaic 
cosmogony, or creation of the material uni- 
verse, have arisen from a neglect to observe 
the place which that cosmogony occupies ; 
it is, in fact, an anthropogony, or a creation of 
man, rather than a cosmogony ; at all events, 
the account of Creation would never have 
been written, except to lead up to the grand 
subject of the whole Bible, namely, the moral 
and religious history of man. 

Regarding the opening of Genesis thus, it 
seems to me to be what we should call, in the 
case of an ordinary book, the work of a master- 
hand. So terse, so majestic, so full of poetry ; 
so simple, and so picturesque ; giving the 
same kind of impression as that which is 
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conveyed by two or three of the great pic- 
tures, or two or three of the great sculptures, 
which the world possesses, namely, that the 
highest point of excellence has been reached, 
and that no further advance can be either 
desired or hoped. The progress of science 
has modified our interpretation of some of the 
statements which the story of Moses con- 
tains; but we have, as has already been seen, a 
striking tribute paid to its scientific character 
by a scientific authority of modern days, 
who utterly denies its sacred claims. More- 
over, there is much in it which transcends 
science, and yet is in accordance with the 
truest and best philosophy. It contains plain 
and acceptable teaching for children ; and yet 
it is worthy of the most careful consideration 
from men mature and educated. ' It has been 
criticised, lightly esteemed, even ridiculed ; 
nevertheless it stands like a rock, firm and 
unmoved, rooted in the earth, but with the 
light of heaven shining upon it It is as 
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precious in these our days of advanced 
thought and extended knowledge, as it was 
in the days of the simple and ignorant folk 
to whom it was first delivered. Neither 
science nor philosophy can get beyond the 
magnificent declaration, " He spake, and it 
was done : He commanded, and it stood fast" 
I commenced this disquisition on the theo- 
logical view of Creation by reference to the 
statements contained in the Apostles' and the 
Nicene Creed ; I ought not to close it with- 
out observing that, regarding man as the head 
and crown of Creation, it would be incorrect to 
pass over without remark the other reference 
made to his creation in one of these Chris- 
tian documents. The Nicene Creed rehearses 
with great dignity, that the second person in 
the ever-blessed Trinity "was Incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made many The shorter Creed enun- 
ciates the same thing, but not so emphati- 
cally. The Incarnation may thus be regarded 
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as the completion of human creation. God 
first made man in His own image, and then 
Himself assumed the form which He had 
made. These two truths are the title deeds 
of man's divine inheritance ; no anthropo- 
logical discovery can take the place of 
them; they are not opposed to the truths 
which philosophy and science teach us, but 
they belong to a high ethereal region to which 
it is impossible for either philosophy or science 
to rise. Yet to this region the soul of man 
ought somehow to rise, if it would prove 
itself worthy of its divine origin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE POINT OF VIEW PHILOSOPHICAL. 



"It is an assumed truth and a conclusion of experience, 
that a little or superficial knowledgeof philosophy may incline 
the mind of man to atheism, but a further proceeding therein 
doth bring the mind back again to religion ; for in the 
entrance of philosophy, when the second causes, which are 
next unto the senses, do offer themselves to the mind of 
man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some oblivion 
of the highest cause ; but when a man passeth on further, 
and seeth the dependence of causes and the works of 
Providence, then, according to the allegory of the poets, he 
will easily believe that the highest link of nature's chain must 
need be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair." — Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, 



We now turn over a new leaf, and put out of 
mind as much as possible all theological views 
or beliefs or prejudices. I am going to ask 
the reader to accompany me, while we 
endeavour to picture to ourselves the kind of 
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conclusion, to which a man of inteUigent mind 
might be led concerning the origin of things, 
by simply thinking about the universe of 
which he himself forms a part. When I use 
the word philosophical, let not the reader be 
either frightened or deceived by the term ; 
every man who thinks must be, to a certain 
extent, a philosopher, though he will not be 
a Plato, or a Spinoza, or a Bacon ; and the 
question which I wish to discuss in this part 
of my little volume, is the view of Creation 
which may be likely to commend itself to a 
person of sound judgment, who has time and 
ability to think, or to examine intelligently 
the thoughts of others. 

It seems to me that there are at least three 
ideas, which will be valuable to a thoughtful 
mind in connection with any study of the 
question of Creation. 

I. The first is that o{ cause. 

We speak of cause and effect, and we 
enunciate the principle that no effect takes 
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place without a cause. The idea is probably 
first suggested to the mind by observing the 
sequence of cause and effect in a number of 
everyday instances. You blow into a pipe or 
you strike a drum, and you hear a noise ; you 
connect the thought of a noise with some cause, 
not necessarily a pipe or a drum, for the firing 
of a gun, the wind blowing through the trees, 
the fall of a body on the floor, the squeaking 
of a pig, — ten thousand different causes, will 
agree in producing the effect of noise. Perhaps 
you learn that these causes have all the 
common effect of setting the air in a certain 
condition of vibration, and that this vibration 
is the cause of noise. Anyhow, you are led to 
connect the sound which your ear perceives, 
with some other thing which has produced it 
If you were sitting in a room, and suddenly 
heard a great crash, you would not be satisfied 
by being told that nothing had happened ; 
even if you walked all through the house, and 
could find nothing amiss, you would still say^ 
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** There must have been some cause for that 
great noise which I heard." 

This is a familiar instance of the kind of 
education which commences early in life, and 
which affects our whole habit of conception 
even as children. We grow up with the belief 
that there must be a cause for everything. 
Let it be observed, however, that it would 
be a mistake to say that experience sup- 
plies or generates the idea of cause; it 
can no more do this than can misfortune 
supply or generate the idea of sorrow. Expe- 
rience suggests examples of a truth which the 
mind supplies ; the idea of cause is in the 
mind itself; it is brought to the surface, as it 
were, and made practical, by the influence of 
experience. It has been said, indeed, that what 
is called cause and effect is only the sequence 
of two events which are observed, in a large 
number of instances, to follow each other; but 
a moment's consideration will show that this 
cannot be so. Take the case of thunder and 
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lightning: the thunder always follows the 
lightning, but is in no way the effect of it ; 
the thunder and the lightning are effects of 
the same cause, namely, a certain electric 
explosion ; the electric explosion affects the 
air, and so causes the thunder ; it affects the 
luminiferous ether, and so causes the lightning. 
And it is manifest that as each effect has 
its cause, so this cause may be the effect of 
some other cause, and this of one still more 
remote. We may have what is called a chain 
of causation, each link of which fastens itself 
on to a link more distant As in the familiar 
nursery tale: the fire began to burn the stick; 
the stick began to beat the dog ; the dog 
began to bite the pig ; the pig began to get 
over the stile ; and so the poor old woman 
got home to her supper. It may be observed 
that this chain of causation generally extends, 
until you come to a cause of a totally different 
order or kind from all the other links which 
form part of the chain. An operation may be 
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performed in India, which results from com- 
mands given by a certain officer ; but that 
officer has received his orders from some one 
else, and he from another, till at last you 
trace the original cause of the distant opera- 
tion to orders given from the India Office 
in London. Here is the fountain of energy; 
all subsequent transmissions of the said energy 
are more or less mechanical ; the first cause is 
in the mind and volition of some person who 
has a right to say, ** Let this thing be done." 
Observe how this illustrates what was just now 
said as to the difference in kind of the last 
link in the chain of causation from all the 
rest ; volition originates ; it has no cause pre- 
ceding itself; it is rather the support upon 
which the whole chain depends than itself one 
of the links. 

Now, if the reader has clearly grasped the 
conception of cause^ as an idea of which the 
human mind cannot divest itself, he will per- 
ceive that it is impossible to contemplate the 
E 
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material universe without inquiring about the 
cause of all that which he sees about him. 
The discoveries and speculations of scientific 
men have enabled us to ascertain, or, at all 
events, to guess with much probability of 
being right, the changes and stages by which 
the visible cosmos has come to its present 
condition. It is as certain as anything not 
mathematically proved can be, that the solar 
system, to take only a small part of the 
material universe, was not always as it is, 
but that it has assumed its present form as 
the result of causes which have been at work 
during long ages. Concerning the actual 
manner in which the result has been brought 
about, it will be interesting to refer to what 
is known as the " nebular hypothesis," as pro- 
pounded by Laplace. 

" Laplace conjectures * that in the original 
condition of the solar system, the sun revolved 
upon his axis, surrounded by an atmosphere 

I quote from Wheweirs Bridgewater Treatise, 
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which, in virtue of an excessive heat, extended 
far beyond the orbits of all the planets, the 
planets as yet having no existence. The heat 
gradually diminished, and as the solar atmo- 
sphere contracted by cooling, the rapidity of 
its rotation increased by the laws of rotatory 
motion, and an exterior zone of vapour was 
detached from the rest, the central attraction 
being no longer able to overcome the increased 
centrifugal force. This zone of vapour might 
in some cases retain its form, as we see it in 
Saturn's ring ; but more usually the ring of 
vapour would break into several masses, and 
these would generally coalesce into one mass, 
which would revolve about the sun. Such 
portions of the solar atmosphere, abandoned 
successively at different distances, would form 
* planets in the state of vapour.' These 
masses of vapour, it appears from mechanical 
considerations, would have each its rotatory 
motion, and as the cooling of the vapour still 
went on, would each produce a planet, which 
E 2 
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might have satellites and rings, formed from 
the planet in the same manner as the planets 
were formed from the atmosphere of the sun." 
This hypothesis is one of great ingenuity; 
and it accounts for, or agrees with, many actual 
facts in the constitution of the solar system. 
So far as my purpose is concerned, I have no 
temptation to disparage it, and I am willing to 
give it all the credit for probable truth that it 
is possible to assign to it. But when the great 
mathematician, on the strength of his hypo- 
thesis, was led to repudiate the conclusion of 
the still greater Newton, who says that " the 
admirable arrangement of the solar system 
cannot but be the work of an intelligent and 
most powerful being," and when he further 
points to these words as an instance of devia- 
tion from the method of true philosophy, it is 
well to ask whether Laplace was not the wan- 
derer from the philosophical method rather 
than Newton. Newton would have wandered 
from the true philosophical path, if he had 
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introduced the idea of a supernatural cause 
into his mathematical investigations ; but this 
he has not done. What he has done is to offer 
a reflection concerning the divine and ulti- 
mate origin of things, when he has finished his 
mathematics and takes farewell of his readers. 
Thus he says, in one of the questions at the 
conclusion of the OpticSy " For it became Him, 
who created all things, also to dispose and 
orderly arrange the same. And if this be the 
true origin of things, it will be unworthy of a 
Philosopher to seek for other explanations of 
the creation of the world, or to imagine how 
the Universe could have been evolved out of 
Chaos by the mere Laws of Nature." And 
there is a fine passage at the conclusion of 
the Principia, commencing, "He ruleth all 
things, not as the Soul of the world, but as 
the Lord of the Universe ; and in virtue of 
His dominion he is wont to be styled the 
Lord God Almighty." For if we are asked 
to regard the nebulous arrangement, which 
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Laplace describes, as the primitive cause of 
the existing cosmos, it is impossible not to 
ask further, must not there be something 
beyond or behind this primitive cause ? If 
the solar system has really resulted from an 
original revolving nebulous mass, must there 
not have been some cause directing the com- 
position and revolution of that mass, so as 
to make it resolve itself into precisely that 
system into which it has been resolved and 
no other ? Whence came the particular con- 
stitution of the materials, and the laws by 
which the constituent particles of the matter 
are governed ? Is it conceivable that the nicely 
balanced condition of things which we witness, 
and which, so far as this earth is concerned, 
make it habitable, should have resulted from 
the mere revolution of a vaporous mass with- 
out any governing mind ? And, after all, the 
hypothesis does but give us a set of balls in 
motion ; each ball, for anything that the 
hypothesis does to help, is a floating ball, and 
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nothing more ; the hypothesis does not touch 
the higher regions of Creation. All that it can 
do is to supply a link or two in the chain of 
causation ; it does not advance us a single 
step in the direction of supplying or getting 
rid of the need of supposing a first cause of 
all things, that is, a Creator of the Universe. 

In fact, as we have already seen, cause and 
effect follow in succession, commencing with 
some cause which diflfers in kind from others, 
and which gives rise to an eflfect which in its 
turn becomes a cause ; or if we go backwards, 
each effect arises from a cause, which is itself 
the effect of some prior cause, and that of 
some other cause still antecedent, till we come 
to a cause which has no cause behind it, but 
which may be spoken of as an independent 
will. In the case of Creation this independent 
will is what we describe as God. In the 
language of philosophy, we are led up to a 
First Cause ; in the language of theology, God 
said. 
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2. I now pass on to say something of the 
second of the three ideas to which reference 
has been made. I shall describe this second 
idea as design. 

The reader will at once see the difference 
between that portion of the subject upon 
which we are now entering, and that which 
has been treated in the pages immediately 
preceding. Cause and effect may follow each 
other without the intention of bringing about 
any particular end : thus the electric explosion 
in the clouds produces of necessity the flash 
of lightning and the clap of thunder, but 
speaking generally we may say that no 
special purpose is effected by either of these 
phenomena. They may both occasionally 
have their uses ; but it may be argued that 
they no more indicate any design on the 
part of the Creator (supposing that there is a 
Creator) than the light of a volcano or the 
stones which it throws into the air. On the 
other hand the admission, if we please to 
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make it, that thunder and lightning are mere 
accidents (so to speak) of electricity, by no 
means implies or sanctions the admission 
that all the facts and phenomena of Nature 
are of the same accidental kind, and that 
they carry with them no convincing argument 
of original intention, or design. 

The argument from design is, in fact, one 
of the foundation stones of natural theology, 
and remains unshaken notwithstanding the 
efforts which have been made to shake it. 
For a complete development of the argument 
in all its beauty of detail, the reader must 
be content to be asked to study special 
treatises on the subject. So far as the pur- 
pose of this little volume is concerned it may 
be sufficient to refer to one or two illustra- 
tive examples. 

Take the well-known and admirable illus- 
tration afforded by the human eye. Here 
we have an optical instrument of a most 
delicate and complicated kind. You can 
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pull it to pieces and examine it like any other 
optical instrument ; and if, in doing so, with 
all the advantage of modern optical investiga- 
tions, you detect what may be technically 
described as optical defects, you are led by 
the examination to discover also the most 
curious compensations, whereby the human 
eye becomes practically one of the most 
complete optical instruments extant. It is 
the most complete, even with regard to its re- 
fractive and achromatic powers ; and infinitely 
superior to all human instruments in those 
respects in which it transcends human in- 
genuity, such as its power of self-cleansing 
by means of the eyelids, its automatic motion, 
its ability to adapt itself to the intensity of 
the light which falls upon it, and its instinct 
of closing itself up in its case when not 
required for use. To say that an instrument 
such as this is the result of natural laws, and 
that it indicates no design, appears to me 
something like an absurdity. 
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A second example shall be taken from the 
human arm, and it shall be given in the words 
of Paley. "It has been said," writes Paley, 
** that a man cannot lift his hand to his head 
without finding enough to convince him of 
the existence of a God. And it is well said, 
for he has only to reflect, familiar as this 
action is, and simple as it seems to be, how 
many things are requisite in the performing 
of it ; how many things which we understand, 
to say nothing of many more, probably, which 
we do not ; viz., first a long, hard, strong 
cylinder, in order to give the arm its firmness 
and tension ; but which, being rigid, and in 
its substance inflexible, can only turn upon 
joints ; secondly, therefore, joints for this 
purpose — one at the shoulder to raise the 
arm, another at the elbow to bend it — these 
joints, continually fed with a soft mucilage to 
make the parts slip easily upon one another, 
and holden together by strong braces to keep 
them in their position ; then, thirdly, strings 
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and wires — Le, muscles and tendons — arti- 
ficially inserted for the purpose of drawing 
the bones in the directions in which the joints 
allow them to move. Hitherto we seem to 
understand the mechanism pretty well ; and, 
understanding this, we possess enough for our 
conclusion : nevertheless, we have hitherto 
only a machine standing still ; a dead organi- 
sation ; an apparatus. To put the system in 
a state of activity, to set it at work, a further 
provision is necessary — viz., a communication 
with the brain by means of nerves. We know 
the existence of the communication, because 
we can see the communicating threads, and 
can trace them to the brain ; its necessity 
we also know, because if the thread be 
cut, if the communication be intercepted, the 
muscle becomes paralytic ; but beyond this 
we know little, the organisation being too 
minute and subtle for our inspection." * 

It would be easy to multiply these 

* " Natural Theology," chap. xi. 
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examples to any extent ; Paley's " Natural 
Theology " is full of them, and the collection 
has increased indefinitely since his time. Sir 
Charles Bell was able to fill a volume with 
the wonders of a single organ — the human 
hand. With regard to them all I confess my 
inability to understand how it can be asserted 
that they afford no evidence of design. 

Nevertheless, this assertion is sometimes 
made ; and it is supported by reference to the 
evolutionary theories which have of late so 
much come into prominence. It seems to be 
imagined by some, that if it be possible to 
trace the formation of an organ through pre- 
existing conditions to its actual state of perfec- 
tion, and if you can, in a certain sense, account 
for its formation upon such an hypothesis as 
that of natural selection, then the argument 
from design fails. But is this view of the 
matter tenable } Is the result less ingenious 
or less an indication of design, because you 
can trace the process by which the result is 
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attained ? It seems to me that the conclusion 
of the mind, as to the existence of design, from 
the inspection of results, is one which cannot 
be impugned on any philosophical ground ; 
it is a conclusion which the simple man in- 
stinctively draws, and in which he finds him- 
self at one with the most profound philosopher. 
I shall have something more to say upon 
this aspect of the subject when we come to 
consider the scientific view of Creation. At 
present let me remark, that the manner in which 
it may have pleased the Creator to perform 
His work, or (if the language be preferred) 
the manner in which the cosmos and all that 
constitutes it came to be such as we actually 
witness, cannot affect the philosophical argu- 
ment connected with design. Take the two 
extreme views. On the one hand conceive, if 
you can, of man being suddenly or instan- 
taneously produced by an Almighty fiat in 
his condition of perfection, as Milton (for 
example) would represent the origin of the 
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first man. On the other hand conceive also, 
if you can, the descent of man, according to 
Darwin ; regard him as originally possessing 
the most elementary form of life, as being 
a little living sack — ^what scientific men 
describe as an ascidian — in fact, an elemen- 
tary seed of that which should be ; and sup- 
pose him to be evolved out of this original 
ascidian seed, either by such processes as 
Darwinian theories supply or by any other. 
In either case you have in these latter ages of 
the earth a wonderful creature. Look at him, 
his eyes, his hands, his front sublime ; listen to 
him, with his articulate language, having such 
power to express his thoughts and to influence 
his fellows ; observe what he can do, how he 
subdues the earth, and has dominion over 
other creatures ; notice the change which he 
has produced in the world which he inhabits ; 
ponder your brethren and yourself, and say 
whether your Maker is to be credited with 
design less or more, according as you adopt 
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one of the two preceding hypotheses or the 
other. There may be, and doubtless are, very 
good reasons why the particular method of 
Creation, whatever it was, was in reality 
adopted ; perhaps, if we knew all, we should 
know, as in our ignorance it may be permis- 
sible to guess, that the method of Creation 
actually used by the Creator was the only one 
possible in the nature of things ; but whether 
this be so or not, I would earnestly press the 
consideration, that when the result has been 
produced, the argument from design, as in- 
dicated by the result, is not affected by any 
consideration of the manner in which the 
result has been produced. 

No truth, I believe, is more recognised by 
practical physiologists than that every arrange- 
ment in a plant or animal accomplishes some 
definite end. This is the investigator's best 
guide ; he finds some new organ or part, some 
new and apparently strange arrangement of 
organs, or some hitherto unknown appendage; 
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the immediate question arises, What can this 
be for ? It may be that in some cases the 
question is still unanswered ; but in a vast 
number the answer has been found, and I 
venture to assert that there is no case in 
which a real scientific inquirer doubts as to 
the existence of the answer, or feels disposed 
to give up the inquiry in despair. But the 
question before us is this — given the general 
belief of those capable of forming a sound 
opinion, that no organ or part of an animal or 
plant is without an end, what is the justifiable 
conclusion as to the origin of the organism ? 
Is it not this, that the organism is the out- 
come of a creative mind ? 

It is true that a plausible objection may be 
raised upon the ground of the existence, in 
some cases, of abortive, and therefore useless, 
members. Take the well known example of 
certain snakes, which have under their skins 
embryo legs, serving no purpose of utility, 
not seen during any part of the animal's 
F 
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existence. I have in another work* endea- 
voured to deal with this and similar facts : so 
far as my present argument is concerned, it may- 
be sufficient to remark, that if these snakes were 
the only animals created, it would undoubtedly 
be a grave fact for the doctrine of final causes 
that useless legs should exist ; but so far from 
this being the case, it is the general prevalence 
of legs in Creation that makes these abortive 
members seem so strange. It may, no doubt, 
be a problem worthy of consideration, that 
abortive legs should exist at all ; but the 
difficulties of the problem are immensely 
eased by the consideration, that in millions of 
cases legs are useful and even essential, and 
that it is only in very exceptional cases 
that the embryo alone exists and apparently 
serves no direct end. 

Exceptions prove rules: apparent anomalies 
are sometimes useful in causing men to con- 
sider what they can possibly mean ; and such 

• " Walks in the Regions of Science and Faith," p. 36. 
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facts in nature as that to which reference has 
just been made, may perhaps be useful in teach- 
ing us, that while we speak of manifestations 
of design as indications of a creating mind, we 
must beware of assuming that the Creator will 
perform His purposes exactly in accordance 
with any human notions. If we may ven- 
ture to speak of the Creator as having formed 
an idea or scheme for His material Creation, 
we may well venture also to believe that the 
manifestation of that idea would be con- 
ditioned in various ways ; laws of number, of 
space, of mechanics, and possibly of other 
kinds, would have to be obeyed even in the 
work of a divine artificer, because they are 
necessary essential laws ; and consequently it 
becomes us to be very cautious in any attempt 
which we may make to affirm what ought 
to be, or even what might be expected to 
have been. But a broad view of nature, 
with its wonderful machinery, its countless 
variety, its admirable adaptations, and its 
F 2 
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surprising unity, seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the material universe is nothing else 
than the outcome of a divine mind^ . For my 
own part, I cannot resist the conclusion. 

3. Let us now pass on to the third idea, 
which I shall describe as purpose. 

In a certain way design and purpose may 
be asserted to mean the same thing ; but it 
will be easy to explain the difference between 
the two words as used in this treatise. Pos- 
sibly some better phraseology might have 
been devised, but I have not been able to 
devise it. 

Let me explain my meaning by an illus- 
tration. 

A man digs in his garden two contiguous 
ponds, exactly like each other, and he fills one 
of them with water. Between the two he es- 
tablishes a machine, which can pump the 
water from one pond into the other ; it is so 
arranged that exactly at noon, Greenwich 
mean time, the water is all to be found in one 
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of the ponds ; then ah opposite process takes 
place, and exactly at midnight the condition 
of things is reversed, and the other pond is 
full. It is manifest that in this case much 
ingenuity must be expended ; the machinery 
must be very craftily devised, and the adjust- 
ments must be of the most accurate kind. If 
an expert were called in to examine the 
apparatus, he would see undoubted marks of 
design throughout ; every valve, and piston, 
and flywheel, would be doing its work in such 
a manner, that it would be manifest that the 
person who superintended the erection must 
have been not only an engineer, but an en- 
gineer of a high order of skill. But the expert, 
in reporting upon the apparatus as a whole, 
might consistently add, "for what purpose so 
much ingenuity has been expended and so 
much money, I am unable to guess." He 
might even observe, without inconsistency 
that the proprietor of the garden would seem 
to be most eccentric, or perhaps mad. 
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This illustration will abundantly explain 
the distinction between design and purpose^ as 
the terms are here used. Purpose may be re- 
garded as design exercising itself in a higher 
region than the mere adaptation of means to 
ends ; the boy who arranges a trap in such a 
manner as to catch a sparrow or a mouse, 
and the statesman who so arranges his com- 
binations and conducts his plans as to save 
half the world from a destructive and ruinous 
war, have both of them a design, both of 
them a purpose, which they desire to effect, 
but we seem to need different words to de- 
scribe the two immeasurably different things. 
Now it seems to me that a philosophical 
consideration of the world which we inhabit 
leads to the conclusion that some purpose is 
being effected by the world's history, and that 
conversely the admission of purpose throws a 
reflected light upon the Creator and the whole 
work of Creation. To revert for a moment to 
the illustration of the pumping machine above 
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introduced : every one will perceive at once 
that the case supposed could only be realised 
upon the hypothesis of eccentricity, amount- 
ing to insanity ; the case is, in fact, practically 
inconceivable. But many a more trifling con- 
trivance may be conceived which is intended to 
answer no particular purpose ; as, when a man 
builds some kind of construction upon a hill in 
his grounds, just to catch the eye, or to look 
like an old ruin or what not, and the neighbours 
describe it as a " folly." A great expenditure 
of money and ingenuity is, however, incon- 
sistent with the notion of a " folly " ; and the 
question must necessarily arise in any mind 
contemplating the world which we inhabit, 
can this world be a "folly"? It is difficult 
to come to this conclusion : the building is 
on too large a scale ; its history has been too 
momentous ; the issues involved in the 
history are too complicated and too im- 
portant ; we can scarcely fail to be persuaded 
that we ourselves, we men, are too grand in 
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our powers, and too exalted in our instincts 
and hopes, to be part of a mere " folly." 

But there is another hypothesis which has 
been put forward and maintained. It is con- 
nected with the theory of Evolution, and 
appears to come to this, that the world and 
all things which it contains have been evolved 
by the operation of a necessary law, and 
that, therefore, purpose is out of the question. 
Here is what Professor Haeckel writes on the 
subject: "I maintain with regard to the much- 
talked of purpose in nature, that it really has 
no existence but for those persons who observe 
phenomena in animals and plants in the most 
superficial manner. Without going more 
deeply into the matter, we can see at once 
that the rudimentary organs are a formidable 
obstacle to this theory. And, indeed, every- 
one who makes a really close study of the 
organisation and mode of life of the various 
animals and plants, and becomes familiar 
with the reciprocity or inter-action of the 
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phenomena of life, and the so-called economy 
of nature^ must necessarily come to the con- 
clusion that this purposiveness no more exists 
than the much-talked of beneficence of the 
Creator." * Some of the language here used 
applies rather to what I have called desigft, 
than to that which I have distinguished as 
purpose ; but, undoubtedly. Professor Haeckel 
denies both one and the other. It is sufficient 
for him that he can explain, as he imagines, 
all that observation reveals to us upon the 
hypotheses of Natural Selection and Sexual 
Selection with which Darwin has supplied 
him ; and on the strength of these hypotheses 
he denies that there is a God, who has caused 
all things to exist for some good and wise 
purpose. 

If Professor Haeckel stood alone, it might 
be possible and desirable to leave his opinions 
unnoticed, as those of an eccentric observer 
of Nature. But, undoubtedly, an opinion so 

• " History of Creation," Vol. i., p. 19. 
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expressed is likely to influence the opinion 
of others, and indirectly to be an important 
element in the general formation of average 
opinion amongst those who are not in a 
position to think clearly for themselves. Con- 
sequently it seems desirable to assert as 
strongly as possible the insufficiency of any 
such argument as that suggested to destroy 
the evidence of purpose, as indicated by 
Creation taken as a whole. It is very true 
that such phenomena as abortive members 
may be sufficient to show the fallacy of certain 
views of the creative process ; they may be 
even claimed as witnesses in favour of another 
creative process ; it shall be admitted, if it be 
desired, that they are strong evidence for the 
theory of Evolution, and that they result from 
the action of some inevitable natural law ; but 
how does all this prove that there is no 
purpose in nature, and no beneficence in its 
Author? What it does prove is, that the 
Author of nature has not acted precisely in 
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the manner in which we should have expected 
Him to act, and that certain parts of His 
work seem to us to indicate the possibility of 
defective workmanship. This is all that is 
proved. 

Let me take a humble illustration of what 
I mean. A friend once presented me with 
a warm garment of exceedingly ingenious 
construction, and bade me wear it during 
the coming winter. I did so, and for some 
time I had two feelings with regard to the 
garment : one, that of admiration of the 
ingenuity of its construction ; the other, that 
of gratitude to my friend for thinking of me 
and trying to keep me warm. But one day 
an observing neighbour, with a keen eye and 
much penetration, discovered a button which 
appeared to be of no use. I may say that 
the explanation of the button was that it was 
an essential part of a garment, somewhat like 
mine, and which my friend had originally 
intended to give me ; but in the course of the 
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construction he had determined to adopt a 
somewhat improved form, and so the tailor 
altered the pattern, but omitted to remove the 
button. My observing neighbour suspected 
that this was the case ; for my own part I 
had no strong opinion on the subject. It 
seemed to me that, button or no button, the 
garment was admirably contrived, and that 
the kindness of the giver was beyond a doubt. 
But my neighbour took a different view. He 
said, "This useless button shows that the 
garment is altogether without purpose, and it 
explodes at the same time the much-talked-of 
beneficence of your friend." 

I submit that my observing neighbour was 
not more unreasonable than the scientific 
observer, who maintains that anomalies in 
nature, such as the abortive legs of snakes, 
demonstrate the absence of purpose and 
beneficence. 

Moreover, it may be noted that in human 
works we sometimes find that which is useless 
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to the work in its perfection, but which was 
of great utility in the process of construction. 
Pull down a building composed of large 
heavy stones, and you will find in each a 
carefully cut cavity on its upper side which is 
apparently, and at the present time really, 
altogether useless. It is the hole into which 
the key was dropped whereby the stone was 
Hfted into its place : it was essential in the 
process of building. Of course we know at 
best only a little of Nature's building process, 
and, therefore, this argument must be used 
cautiously; but certainly there is equal caution 
required in arguing from apparently useless 
members of certain creatures, that the whole 
scheme of nature is void of purpose. 

It may be said, however, that this course of 
argument is destructive, because defects of 
whatever kind imply defects in the maker, 
and that we can only save the character of 
the Creator for purpose and beneficence by 
acknowledging a want of wisdom and power. 
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Concerning which view of the case I say this : 
that I am content, at any risk, to claim for 
Creation the great attribute of purpose. 
When I look at Creation as a whole, I feel no 
doubt that there must be some purpose at the 
root of it ; just as when I see any great 
human system, the post-office, the railways, the 
fleet, or what not, I feel convinced that there 
is some great purpose to be carried into effect 
by this vast machinery, even though there 
may be many details which I do not under- 
stand, and some which I can prove to be 
defective. The notion of absence of purpose 
from a machinery such as that of the material 
universe seems to me simply inadmissible 
But granting the great postulate of the 
existence of purpose, I am willing to let all 
other considerations take care of themselves. 
If there be a purpose, and if that purpose 
implies the being of a God, then I am sure 
that He who can do what He has done must 
know the best, or perhaps the only possible, 
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way of doing it. That which seems to me a 
defect may be merely a mark left in the 
making, or it may tell some tale concerning 
the mystery of Creation yet to be revealed, 
and may be a guide to the future discovery of 
other truths at present unknown. 

With regard to beneficence, as distinct 
from purpose, a similar line of reasoning may 
be adopted. Doubtless there are phenomena 
which it seems difficult to reconcile with the 
most obvious notions of perfect beneficence. 
Much pain exists which we might suspect to be 
avoidable; and undoubtedly the earth is not the 
scene of peace and happiness which we should 
wish it to be, and which we might have ex- 
pected that God would make it. But it will 
be observed, that to throw doubts on the bene- 
ficence of the Creator is not to demonstrate 
that the Creator does not exist. The existence 
of the Creator is the great point at stake: 
grant this, and then we must leave His moral 
character to be decided on other grounds, and 
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it may be sufficient for most of us to take 
rest in the consideration, that the system of 
God's government is confessedly one which 
is imperfectly understood. Theologians and 
philosophers alike confess that there is much 
evil and sorrow in the world : he who does 
not believe in God does not get rid of the 
evil and sorrow, but he may be driven to des- 
pair as he looks at them and grieves over 
them ; he who does believe in God does not 
find more evil and sorrow than the man who 
believes not, but he has the comfort of think- 
ing that somehow things will come right at 
the last, and that doubtless there is a God 
who governs the earth, and who does all 
things well, though His doings are sometimes 
shrouded in mystery and darkness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POINT OF VIEW SCIENTIFIC. 



" Does the uniform action of material causes, which we 
learn with an ever increasing approximation to certainty, pre- 
clude the hypothesis of a benevolent Creator ? " — Stanley 
Jevons, Principles of Science, 



We now come to the third aspect in which 
it has been proposed to regard the subject of 
Creation. Let us notice the manner in which 
it connects itself with those two aspects which 
have already been discussed. 

The theological view represents Creation to 
us as the result of the fiat of Almighty God. 
" God said," is the beginning and the end. No 
logical proof is offered of the truth of this 
view. It comes to us in the way of a revelation 
from a divine authoritv to the human mind ; 
G 
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but it so falls in with the instincts both of 
mind and heart, that it obtains in general a 
ready acceptance from the simple and un- 
sophisticated. Atheism is connected either 
with the excessive ingenuity of a subtle in- 
tellect, or with moral considerations of a per- 
verse and morbid kind. 

The philosophical consideration of nature, 
of the cosmos, of man, suggests that there 
must be a cause, which can be nothing else 
than an Almighty will, underlying the material 
universe. It may be a question to what 
extent it is possible to deduce the character of 
the Creator from this material manifestation 
of His will and power ; but the fundamental 
fact of His existence may be safely regarded 
as a legitimate conclusion from the general 
doctrine of cause, and from the evidences of 
design and purpose which observation of the 
universe supplies. 

And now what will be the contribution 
made to our general subject by the scientific 
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view, which it remains for us to discuss ? The 
special contribution will be a better knowledge 
of the manner in which the creative work has 
been done. It will be observed that the philo- 
sophical view of Creation is altogether inde- 
pendent of science, that is, of natural or 
physical science : axioms as to cause, con- 
clusions drawn from manifestations of design, 
and the like, are just as true and weighty 
whether physical science exists or not, and 
whatever be the progress that science has made. 
It will be observed, also, that the theological 
view is also independent of science, except so 
far as the particular presentment of the theo- 
logical view as contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis involves a description of the manner 
and succession of the creative work, which 
seems to challenge a scientific interpretation. 
Natural science then may be said to come 
upon the scene, not as the necessary destroyer 
of all that has gone before it, but as a new 
ally introduced into the world of human 
G 2 
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knowledge in the fulness of time. This, at 
all events, is the light in which I shall endea- 
vour to regard it ; and acknowledging, as 
I feel bound to do, that human science is 
capable of arriving at results, and has arrived 
at results, which none but imbeciles or persons 
unacquainted with the evidence can refuse to 
accept as true, I shall make no depreciatory 
remarks upon scientific discovery, but shall 
accept, with humble reverence, all that fairly 
comes under that name. At the same time, 
inasmuch as the whole history of science 
shows, that the rule of progress is to make 
hypotheses and throw them away when 
found to be false, and so to grope patiently 
towards the light, using all helps of observing 
and guessing by the way, I shall think it not 
inconsistent with true reverence to science to 
warn the reader, that not every utterance of a 
scientific man is true science, and that only 
time and long trial can sufficiently test hypo- 
tlieses, so as to make them worthy of the name 
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of theories and of a permanent niche in the 
temple of scientific tnith. 

One great office of science is to ^ive the 
form of accurate knowledge to common things. 
Every man, however ignorant, knows that the 
sun rises and sets, that the moon waxes and 
wanes, that some stars are fixed and others 
planetary or wandering, that the seasons suc- 
ceed each other in order, that the tide ebbs and 
flows, and so forth. The man who studies all 
these phenomena scientifically does not dis- 
cover that the ignorant man is wrong in his 
knowledge ; but he explains the phenomena, 
puts an entirely new face upon them, and 
in many cases is able to show that the igno- 
rant, unsophisticated observer has used lan- 
guage, which, though it conveys a meaning 
to him and corresponds to the evidence of his 
senses, nevertheless, when strictly interpreted, 
contains altogether erroneous statements con- 
cerning those things which it pretends to 
describe. If the scientific man be a prig as 
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well as a man of science, he may, if he 
pleases, even turn round upon his simple, 
ignorant brother, and may contradict him as 
to his observations of Nature ; you say — ^it is 
the supposed scientific prig who is speaking — 
that the sun rises and sets, I say it does 
nothing of the kind; you say that some of the 
stars are fixed, I utterly deny it; you say that 
the sun has an annual motion amongst the 
stars, this also is absolutely untrue. To speak 
thus, however, would be not to use, but to 
abuse, the powers and privileges of science. 
The business of the astronomer is not to make 
his simple brethren feel that they have been 
all their lives under a delusion, but rather to 
enable them to understand more completely 
what they have hitherto only imperfectly 
known, to supplement such knowledge as they 
have with knowledge of a more accurate kind. 
Is not this the proper function of science 
with regard to Creation } Supposing that 
we have received from theology pr from 
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philosophy, or from both combined, in many 
cases perhaps unconsciously, a conception of 
**One God the Father Almight)'', Maker of 
heaven and earth," may we not look to science 
to clear up some of our obscure notions, rather 
than expect it to laugh at our ignorance, and 
to chide us contemptuously for our simplicity? 

Let us note what science has already done 
in two conspicuous instances. The first shall 
be taken from astronomy. 

The obvious hypothesis concerning the 
heavens and the earth to any early observer — 
and every man is compelled to be an observer 
more or less — is, that the earth is a flat piece 
of land, perhaps surrounded by water, about 
which sun and moon and stars move in most 
admired disorder. To a man in this condi- 
tion of primitive simplicity, the heavens would 
be exceedingly beautiful as they are now; they 
would teach lessons to the thoughtful as they 
do now ; it would be possible, even with the 
false notion of the earth as the centre of the 
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universe, to construct a system of astronomy 
which should have in it a certain amount of 
truth, and to account for some phenomena ; 
and anyhow, it would be possible from this 
elementary view of Nature to rise to Nature's 
God, and to express human thoughts in such 
words as these : 

The heavens declare the glory of God : and the firmament 
sheweth His handywork. 

One day telleth another : and one night certifieth another. 

or these : 

Lord our Governor, how excellent is Thy Name in aU 
the world : Thou that hast set Thy glory above the heavens I 

1 will consider Thy heavens, even the works of Thy 
fingers : the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained. 

These sublime utterances, and many like 
them, came from the mind of a geocentric 
observer, that is, one who regarded the earth as 
the centre of the system ; he had not a glim- 
mering of the true condition of things ; yet 
it would be difficult to utter language having 
a clearer ring of truth. 

At length came the light of true science. 
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And the first step to introduce simplicity 
into the place of complexity and confusion, 
was made by adopting what is called the helio- 
centric hypothesis, that is, putting the sun in 
the centre of the system instead of the earth, 
regarding the earth as being not a flat piece 
of land with an encircling ocean, but a round 
ball moving round the sun and also revolving 
on its own axis, and supposing the planets to 
be doing the same thing. The hypothesis must 
have seemed a tremendous one, when geocen- 
tric notions were in possession of the field ; but 
the simplicity of the new view, the manner in 
which all kinds of anomalies and difficulties 
vanished under its influence, ensured its early 
success; and, after a while, the heliocentric 
view of the universe was regarded as the only 
one tenable by reasonable men. 

I wish the reader to observe that, so far 
as theology and philosophy were concerned, 
what was done by the scientific revolution 
which I have been briefly describing, was not 
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to upset them, but to modify the view of the 
facts with which they were called upon to 
deal. The Psalms of David, from which I 
have quoted, did not become obsolete; the 
worshipper of God could still see the marks 
of His handywork, though his notion of the 
temple in which the worship was offered had 
been altogether changed ; nay, in reality, the 
worshipper gained much by his new know- 
ledge of the truth, and lost nothing. For the 
conception of the heavens and the earth, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, was to that which 
was possible according to the old, much in 
the proportion borne by St Paul's Cathedral 
to a child's toy house ; the dimensions of the 
building were enlarged immeasurably ; that 
chief mark of the work of a great architect, 
simplicity of design with grandeur of effect, 
was seen to belong to the universe of God as 
now understood, in a manner which was simply 
impossible while men regarded themselves as 
occupying the central point 
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Hence the results of the heliocentric revo- 
lution in knowledge may prepare us for similar 
results as possible, or even probable, in other 
departments. 

But I have another remark to make before 
passing from this part of the subject. 

Suppose that Copernicus had put forth as 
the exposition of his views, the supposition of 
the sun being absolutely fixed and the earth 
movable ; suppose, in fact, that he had con- 
structed an orrery, such as you may see some- 
times in our own days, that he had declared his 
orrery to be a true representation of the solar 
system, and had derided the ignorance of the 
geocentric theorists who had gone before him. 
What would have been the result ? The 
result would have been that his followers, 
if they fully adopted his views, would have 
been derided in their turn ; for as soon as 
the laws of matter and motion came to be 
understood, it was seen that, strictly speak- 
ing, it was as incorrect to say that the earth 
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moved round the sun as to say that the 
sun moved round the earth. What would be 
more near the truth would be the assertion, 
that the earth and sun both moved round the 
centre of gravity of the two, which, on account 
of the enormous magnitude of the sun as 
compared with that of the earth, would not 
be far distant from the centre of the former. 
But even this would not be true ; for if we 
have a system, like that which we call the 
solar system, consisting of a large central 
body with a number of smaller bodies moving 
in connection with it, the point of rest will be 
the centre of gravity of the whole system. 
And it will be observed, that in the case of 
the sun we shall have to include, not only the 
planets, but the satellites of those planets as 
well. No doubt the centre of gravity will not, 
even in this case, be far removed from the 
sun's centre, and, therefore, for rough popular 
purposes we may speak of the sun being at 
rest, and all the planets, with their satellites, 
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moving round this central body ; but it is 
only roughly and for popular purposes that 
such a statement can be made. 

Even now, however, we have not really 
arrived at a point of rest. In fact, if the law 
of the gravitation of all particles of matter 
towards each other holds throughout the 
universe, rest is impossible. And, in fact, 
there can be no doubt of the sun being in 
motion : the sun is unquestionably one of the 
stars, the so-called fixed stars ; but the other 
stars we can see and observe, and, as in human 
matters, we can notice their errors when we 
cannot so easily detect our own. Now the 
result of observing the stars is, that many of 
them have what is known astronomically as 
proper motion; that is, they move visibly, 
though in consequence of their great and 
almost inconceivable distances, the motion is 
so small as only to be detected by the most 
delicate observation. Doubtless our sun is in 
motion, like the rest of the fixed stars, and if 
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there be a point of rest in the whole material 
universe, that point can only be the centre of 
gravity of the entire system, comprehending 
stars, nebulae, planets, and every kind of 
matter existing in any shape or form. 

Nor would it be safe to assert that even this 
unknown point is at rest : it may be moving 
uniformly, with some unknown velocity, in 
some unknown direction. 

This complicated, but in a certain sense 
simple, view of the universe must be substi- 
tuted by one who " considers the heavens " in 
our own days for that primitive, but most ob- 
vious, conception of the earth as a platform, 
bounded by an ocean moat, with a system of 
fireworks playing somewhat lawlessly in the 
firmament: It is unnecessary in this case to 
ask the question, whether there is loss or gain 
to be credited to the advance of science : even 
the poet, to whom geometry may be dry 
and uninteresting, and mechanics incompre- 
hensible, will freely acknowledge that the 
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sublimity of the true system of the universe 
infinitely transcends that which could be attri- 
buted to man's first rough and most incomplete 
conception : but there is a question which I 
am most anxious to press upon the reader, 
and it is this, Is there anything in the revela- 
tions of science to tempt a man to omit the 
words of the Psalm, "the works of Thy 
fingers ; the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained ?" Does the universe less need 
a Creator because we have come to understand 
something more of the modus operandi, or, at 
all events, of the nature of the work which 
has been produced ? Are the dicta of theo- 
logy and the demands of philosophy in the 
least degree impugned by the light thrown 
upon the subject through the remarkable 
discoveries of science ? 

In the case of astronomy it can scarcely 
be denied that theology, philosophy, and 
science form a triple and most stable alliance : 
and this conclusion may give us comfort and 
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encouragement in other cases, in which the 
alliance is not so clear. 

I now pass to the second instance of the 
action of science to which I propose to refer. 
It is that afforded by geology. 

Every one who has thought upon such 
subjects as that which is discussed in this little 
volume, will be aware of the controversies and 
troubles, that have been connected with the 
supposed conflict between geology and theo- 
logy, or between the supposed teaching of the 
earth's crust and the supposed teaching of 
Holy Scripture. The battlefield was in some 
respects the same as that in the case of astro- 
nomy, and in some respects it was different. 
In both the Scriptures were appealed to, and 
the heat of the controversy arose from the 
supposed collision of Scripture and science; 
but in the case of astronomy the evidence of 
the senses, that most fallacious of all evidences, 
though so much relied upon by uneducated 
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persons, could also be quoted in opposition to 
the mad revolutionary theory that we and our 
earthly habitation are twisting and whirling 
through space. Hence, while in a certain sense 
the geological battle was more restricted than 
the astronomical, on the other hand, the evi- 
dence Wcis not so easily producible to minds 
unprepared by the necessary studies ; and so 
the battle of geology may possibly have been 
more sanguinary and less conclusive than that 
of astronomy has proved itself to be. 

Nevertheless, to all persons capable of form- 
ing an opinion, the chief doctrines of geology 
are now beyond the range of controversy. 
The great antiquity of the globe, the suc- 
cession of plants and animals, the different 
forms of life which have been exhibited at 
different epochs, in fact, the history of the 
earth's surface in far distant and bygone ages, 
and the general continuity of this history 
down to recent times — all this belongs now 
to the recognised stores of human knowledge. 
H 
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There is much still to be discovered ; it may 
be that we have as yet only advanced to 
the early stages of geological knowledge, 
corresponding to the first recognition of 
heliocentric doctrine in astronomy, and that 
many corrections and adjustments will have 
to be made before the earth's physical history 
can be correctly written ; nevertheless, the 
foundation, and a good deal of the super- 
structure, may be regarded as settled and safe 
from all disturbance by future discovery. In 
contemplation of this knowledge then, the 
question arises in connection with the subject 
of Creation— What bearing have the truths of 
geology upon previous belief, or existing 
reasonable belief, concerning a Creator? 
Many persons, perhaps at one time almost all 
thoughtful persons, who read the account of 
the Creation in the first chapter of Genesis, 
concluded that the change from chaos to 
cosmos, though gradual, was one soon brought 
about by several quickly succeeding fiats of 
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the Almighty will. Geology teaches us with 
irresistible force that this was not so ; but 
this teaching does not get rid of the fiat of an 
Almighty will ; it only shows us that volition 
did not operate exactly in the way which we 
had supposed, but in a much more orderly 
and leisurely fashion. And after all, ought 
we to have required the researches of geologists 
to teach us this truth } If an oak requires 
centuries to mature it, and if man himself is 
not full-grown till some twenty years have 
passed, was it likely that the creation of 
worlds should have been completed (as it 
were) in a moment ? Of course, it is easy to 
be wise after the event, and there is some 
truth in the sarcastic remark that when any 
scientific discovery is made, the first thing is 
to deny its truth, the second to say that it is 
contrary to Scripture, and the third to assert 
that everyone knew it before. The pungency 
of the criticism cannot be questioned ; never- 
theless it is certainly true, that the notion of 
H 2 
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a rapidly completed Creation might well have 
been suspected, on the ground of its repug- 
nance in character to all that we see and know 
of the doings of God ; and it is also true that 
the view of Creation suggested by geology is 
much more in harmony with those doings, 
equally wonderful, and not less grand in its 
conception. But the great question which 
concerns the reader, or rather every one who 
thinks, is this: Does an increased and clearer 
knowledge of the manner, in which this world 
came to be what it is, in any way enable us 
to dispense with the fundamental conception 
of an Almighty creative will ? I answer, No, 
I trust that the reader may have received 
some help towards arriving, with some amount 
of conviction, at the same conclusion. 

Having now considered the bearing upon 
the question of Creation of two past revolu- 
tions in scientific knowledge, I proceed to say 
something concerning that revolution in which 
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we may be said to be living at the present 
time. 

Every one likely to read this book will 
be familiar with the term Evolution, and will 
know more or less of the biological theory 
which the term is intended to imply. For my 
special purpose, however, it will be necessary 
to say something concerning the meaning of 
the word. In its most general form I under- 
stand the theory of Evolution to express the 
fact, that the animals which exist upon the sur- 
face of the globe, and also the various species 
of those animals, were not produced in their 
present form by a sudden exercise of power, 
but that they are the result of a slow con- 
tinuous process of change, which may even 
now be going on ; or, to put the same thing 
in another way, the living creatures which 
occupied the globe (say) one million of years 
ago were the progenitors of the living creatures 
of to-day, although the creatures of to-day are 
different in many specific characteristics and 
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qualities from the creatures of the distant 
epoch. This opinion has been put forward 
from time to time by men of science ; but it 
has lately attained a position which it never 
had before, in consequence of Mr. Darwin's 
investigations and the conclusions to which he 
came. The chief impetus given to the opinion 
was that which is to be found in Mr. Darwin's 
hypothesis of ** Natural Selection," and the 
subsidiary hypothesis of "Selection with re- 
ference to Sex." By help of these two 
hypotheses, Mr. Darwin imagined that he 
could account for the existence of the vast 
variety of species ; and he found much that 
was fascinating (as also have his disciples) 
in the notion, that the beautiful variety of 
Nature could all be attributed to simple 
natural laws acting through vast tracts of 
time. 

I believe it is true that at the present 
moment, while it may be asserted that Evo- 
lution in its general form is a very generally 
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accepted doctrine amongst scientific men, 
there is not the same general acceptance of 
the theory of Natural and Sexual Selection, 
upon which Mr. Darwin laid so much 
stress, and which is popularly identified with 
his name. That such causes of variation are of 
the nature of vera causa would probably be 
granted ; but I apprehend that scientific men 
are by no means agreed as to the amount of 
effect to be attributed to them. So far as the 
present argument is concerned, it is not neces- 
sary to express an opinion on the subject ; and 
I do not regard myself as competent to ex- 
press one of any real value. I only refer to 
the point in passing, in order that I may not 
seem to have neglected an important feature 
of the case. Give as much as you please, or as 
little, to Darwin's supposition concerning the 
modus operandi^ and you still have the result 
that a large consensus of competent scientific 
judgment points to evolution, or growth, or 
continuous change, as the process by which 
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the flora and fauna of the earth have come to 
be what they now are. 

Suppose then we feel ourselves compelled to 
adopt this view of Nature, shall we be obliged 
logically to modify the opinion, which we 
have formed of Creation upon theological or 
philosophical grounds or both? I confess 
that I can perceive no such obligation. No 
doubt a man, to whom Evolution comes as a 
new conception, will find himself compelled to 
modify many old and cherished notions ; he 
will naturally have fancied that the progenitors 
of the plants and animals of to-day were like 
their offspring, however many generations 
you may go back into antiquity ; but the 
adoption of the belief that a slow continuous 
variation has taken place, whereby the plants 
and animals have come to be what they are now, 
will not make it any the more easy to dispense 
with the notion of an original cause, a fontal 
source of life, an equivalent of some kind to 
the grand creative phrase "God said." The 
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production of a bird from an egg is an instance 
of growth or evolution ; but the fact that you 
watch the steps, by which the original germ in 
the Qgg becomes a chick under the influence 
of heat, does not do away with the equally 
important fact, that the egg contains a prin- 
ciple of life, which postulates a giver of life 
now as much as it did when life first appeared 
upon the earth. 

Consequently, I am unable to perceive any 
antagonism between the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution and the truth of Creation. Which 
remark I desire to emphasise, because I 
observe that in some books an absolute and 
hopeless antagonism is assumed to exist. 
The reason is that Creation is taken to mean 
a sudden calling into existence of that which 
did not exist before ; and doubtless if this is 
what is meant by Creation an antagonism 
does obviously exist ; but I know not who 
has the right to impose such a meaning upon 
the word, and, for my own part, I sliould rebel 
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against such a definition, and say, that, while 
the ultimate fact of Creation appeared to be 
recognised as fundamental by Theology and 
postulated by Philosophy, the proper function 
of Science was to throw any light in its power 
upon the manner in which the work of the 
Creator has come to be such as it is. I follow 
the man of science gladly and humbly while 
he confines himself to his proper province of 
investigating Nature, tracing its laws, search- 
ing out its secrets; but I repudiate the 
authority of any man who, in the name of 
science, ventures to question axioms and pos- 
tulates and conclusions, which there is nothing 
in science to contradict and much in theology 
and philosophy to render worthy of all accep- 
tation. 

If nothing were involved in the theory 
of Evolution beyond the genesis of plants, 
birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles, I imagine 
that it would gain a more easy and universal 
acceptance than has been accorded to its 
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claims. It is when we come to the question 
of the creation of man, that real difficulties 
arise and that a feeling of repugnance is 
likely to manifest itself Were our ancestors 
apes ? This is the form which the objection 
takes; and it is difficult to give a simple answer. 
Scientific men confess the difficulty. The 
" missing link " between^ man and the rest of 
creation is not to be found in any of the 
geological records of the past. We are 
reminded that a comparatively small portion 
of the earth's crust has as yet been examined, 
and that the " missing link " may be found ; 
and Professor Haeckel, in his " History of 
Creation," gives us an imaginary map of the 
world, with an imaginary continent, which he 
calls Lemuria, and in which it is supposed by 
him that the remains of our early progenitors 
are embedded in the depths of the Indian 
Ocean. An imaginary continent is, of course, 
not science, and does not really help us. I 
confess that to me the attempt to form a 
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conception of the genesis of man offers 
only a choice between two difficulties of 
different kinds, but of equal magnitude. 
Either the origin of man is physically 
different in kind from that of other crea- 
tures, and we have to conceive the sudden 
appearance of man and woman in the 
perfection of their physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual being — which is an almost im- 
possible task from a scientific point of view ; 
or else we have to assign to man an origin 
of the same kind as that assigned to the 
inferior animals, and then the difficulty arises 
of conceiving the manner in which the great 
gulf was established between man and all 
other creatures. The theologian, the divine, 
the poet, may well rest satisfied with the 
grandeur of the throne upon which man 
sits ; but when Science comes in with its 
observations, its instruments of accurate 
research, and its attempt to form compre- 
hensive theories, then the question. How 
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was this throne set up, and upon what does 
it rest ? becomes one of the greatest puzzles 
which the human mind has ever set itself to 
solve. I think it would be rash to admit 
Evolution as a general law of Creation, and to 
deny it in the case of man ; rash to postulate for 
man not only a higher place than any other 
creature, but a physically different history. 
I somewhat doubt whether physical science is 
competent to express in scientific language 
that difference between man and beast which 
is expressed by the phrase, " God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life." It may 
be that the ultimate investigation of the 
origin of humanity is a problem of the same 
order as the investigation of life. Life must 
have come from a fontal origin of life, 
though we know not how ; humanity may 
equally have come from a fontal origin of 
humanity, and the how may in this case be 
as obscure and unsearchable as it is in the 
other. And so the scientific man who claims 
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humanity as an ordinary result of Evolution, 
and the divine who may be tempted to 
except humanity from the laws of Evolution 
altogether, may be equally in error, though in 
opposite directions. 

Meanwhile, so far as the special purpose of 
this work is concerned, there is no conclusion 
of science respecting man, which can in any 
way conflict with the conclusion of theology 
and of philosophy that man is the grandest 
evidence known to us of creative agency. 
Even if all be granted that an evolutionist 
can claim, man is what he is through the 
power of God* Suppose that the pedigree 
claimed for man by certain evolutionists is 
strictly and scientifically true, we may wonder 
that the genesis should be such as asserted, 
but the fact that man has been produced, and 
is what he is, is no less wonderful, perhaps 
in some sense is even more wonderful, than 
if a special creative act had separated 
him altogether from other animals. The 
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transformation of grubs into butterflies, and 
the foetal history of man himself, may teach 
us to be cautious in laying down rules as to 
what is, and what is not, possible or probable 
in the divine economy of nature. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

CONCLUSION. 



"There is One only Necessary Existent ^ the Cause of all 
other things; and this an Absolutely Perfect Being, Infi- 
nitely good, wise, and powerful ; Who has made all that 
was fit to be made, and according to the best wisdom^ and 
exerciseth an exact providence over all ? Whose name ought 
to be hallowed and separated from all other things. To 
Whom be all honour ^ and glory ^ and worships for ever and 
every Amen J** — Concluding words of CuDWORTH*s IntelUc- 
tual System, 

I HAVE now examined the question of 
Creation in the three relations in which I have 
thought that it might be profitably considered. 
It remains that I offer the reader a few con- 
cluding remarks. 

Please to turn back to the conception 
of Creation as given in our introductory 
chapter. I there spoke of Creation as the 
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embodiment of the thought of God, After 
studying the subject from the three points 
of view, which I have described as neces- 
sarily comprising all possible points, I wish 
all that I have written to be regarded as 
illustrating and enforcing the primary con- 
ception, which is contained in this com- 
prehensive phrase. I trust that the reader 
will go with me in the conclusion, that there 
is no mutual destruction involved in the 
three points. The Theological view brings 
before us, or rather evolves by a kind of in- 
stinct, the conception of one originating 
mind ; the Philosophical strengthens this 
view, rather than destroys it, by dwelling 
upon the idea of cause, and so finding indica- 
tions of a Creator in the visible marks of pur- 
pose and design ; while the Scientific enables 
us to understand more clearly and more 
abundantly what the actual Creation is, how 
innumerable the marks of purpose and design 
are, without, however, giving us the smallest 
I 
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encouragement to dispense with the idea of a 
creating power. It is marvellous to me that 
a man of Comte's great ability could possibly 
come to the conclusion that the scientific or 
positive stage of thought can, or necessarily 
does, supersede the other mental states. The 
mature powers of manhood do not contradict 
and render nugatory the equally marvellous 
powers of childhood, and the discipline and 
experience of youth. The child is the father 
of the man ; but the man need not call his 
childish state fictitious. The child can do 
things which the man cannot ; witness his 
power of acquiring language. The boy has 
faculties which the man envies ; witness his 
athletic activity, and his enjoyment of life. 
Both child and boy, in a certain sense, still 
live in the ultimate condition of manhood. 

Combining, then^ in one harmonious and 
mutually supporting triad, the three concep- 
tions — ^Theological, Philosophical, Scientific — 
I claim for Creation the grandest description 
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which I have been able to devise for it, 
namely, the embodiment of the thought of 
God. Let us dwell for a moment upon the 
description. 

If we think of God at all, we must neces- 
sarily think of Him as infinite. I suppose 
that the way in which we practically try to 
rise to a conception of God is by reflecting 
upon human powers, and then endeavouring 
to get rid of all the limitations which by our 
human experience we find to exist Thus, I 
know what memory is : I meet with persons 
gifted with remarkable powers of memory, 
much greater than my own, to an ordinary 
person quite astonishing : I rise to the thought 
of One to whom all the past is as clear as that 
which happened yesterday. Or again, I can 
grasp certain truths of geometry, or mecha- 
nics, or what not, intuitively ; it is said that to 
Newton all the geometrical truths contained 
in Euclid's elements presented themselves 
as. self-evident truths; I can conceive in a 
I 2 
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certain manner of One to whom all truth- 
geometrical, mechanical, moral — is simply and 
absolutely axiomatic. Or again, I know what 
is meant by kindly feeling, and I can estimate 
what is high, and loving, and lovely in human 
character: one picture especially is to be 
found on the pages of history of a man who 
was morally fairer than all other children of 
men : and in whom the conception of human 
nature is glorified and becomes altogether 
lovely ; and so I can pass in imagination to 
the infinite, and conceive of a God of whom it 
can be said absolutely that He " is love." This 
seems to me to be the way in which practically 
we try to rise to the conception of God : it may 
be not the necessary way, and possibly the 
universality of the process may be denied ; 
but it is certainly a way in which we may 
regard the human mind as rising from step to 
step to higher things. When we have thus 
risen we may remove the ladders or scaffold- 
ing ; possibly we may then feel assured that 
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such helps were theoretically unnecessary, 
and also that the height which we have 
reached is stable and secure. Just as a pedes- 
trian, who has toiled through difficulties and 
dangers to the lofty mountain summit, feels at 
once that his footing is sound, and also that, 
had he been gifted with wings, he could have 
arrived easily and without effort at the point 
which he has so laboriously attained. 

Standing upon the high commanding peak 
of faith in God, let us think for a moment upon 
Creation as the embodiment of His thought. 

First let us fix our mind upon the material 
Creation, upon those things which we can 
see or appreciate by means of our senses. 

And the question which most naturally 
occurs is, perhaps, this — How large is the 
material universe } When our distant fore- 
fathers contemplated the universe with geo- 
centric notions, it was (comparatively and 
familiarly speaking) a snug little place. There 
was the earth, with ocean round it, out of 
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which the sun rose in the morning, and into 
which he descended in the evening ; there, 
too, was the useful moon, and the bright or- 
namentation of the over-hanging canopy with 
stars ; and that was all. Much, no doubt 
telling to simple minds of the glory of God 
but still speaking only a fraction of the truth 
like a children's tale, containing merely the 
hint and shadow of that which is to be known 
when childish things have been put away. A 
new chapter of knowledge was opened up 
when geocentric views were exploded, and 
the earth was no longer the centre of the 
universe. Then began that exploration of 
space, which has gone on continuously to our 
own days, and is going on still. It is not my 
purpose to attempt to sketch, even in the 
most cursory manner, the result of the ex- 
ploration ; but I refer to the condition of 
present knowledge as giving emphasis to the 
question. How large is the material universe ? 
How many masses of matter, suns, planets, 
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moons, comets, showers of stones, and what 
not, does it comprise ? Can it be measured ? 
Can it be weighed ? 

Here we are landed in a puzzle. The 
human mind cannot conceive of an infinite 
number of bodies, nor of an infinite quantity 
of matter. However large the material 
universe, it would seem that theoretically its 
constituent bodies could be both counted and 
weighed. And yet, if this be so, what is there 
beyond them ? Does the material universe 
occupy a corner, so to speak, of space, and is 
there an infinite unused space beyond } In fact, 
can we conceive a space that is unoccupied.? It 
would seem that the difficulty of conceiving a 
limited material universe, and that of conceiv- 
ing one that is unlimited, are about the same. 
Practically, we can conceive neither one nor 
the other. 

But if Creation be the embodiment of the 
thought of God, this is probably what we 
might expect. If I examine a watch, or a 
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gun, or a steam engine, I can conceivably 
grasp the whole meaning of the machine, and 
can write a complete description of it. I can 
measure that which needs measuring, can 
count that which needs counting, and can 
weigh that which may be weighed ; and I 
can do this because the watch, or gun, or steam 
engine, is the embodiment of the thought of 
a mind, comparable with, though presumably 
much more ingenious than, my own ; but 
that which is the embodiment of the 
thought of God will necessarily transcend 
my powers of appreciation at every turn ; 
even the simple child's question, How large is 
it ? admits of no human answer, nor even of 
any human guess. 

The thought of magnitude as applied to 
the material universe may, perhaps, with ad- 
vantage, suggest the consideration that in the 
abstract there is no such thing as magnitude 
at all. We speak naturally enough of the 
vastness, for example, of the visible universe. 
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We know by experience how large the world 
seems to us to be, how long it takes to go 
round it, how trifling our own garden seems 
in comparison with all the land which the 
surface of the earth contains. Then we 
learn that this earth of ours is to the sun 
something like what a sparrow shot is to a 
cannon ball. Still further, we learn that our 
sun and all his planets are such a trifle in the 
universe, that if they were annihilated they 
would scarcely be missed ; it would be some- 
thing like taking away one grain out of a 
large granary full of corn. And thus we 
arrive simply and easily enough at the con- 
ception of the vastness of the visible universe. 
I say the visible universe, because the universe 
itself may be (as we have seen) infinite, and I 
do not wish to complicate the problem by the 
introduction of the thought of infinity : I am 
speaking now roughly of that which we see, 
the material universe as it reveals itself to us 
on a bright night, or as the telescope discovers 
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it. The visible universe is in a true sense vast : 
it perplexes us to think how very large it is ; 
how trifling is the comparative magnitude of 
anything which we can truly conceive and 
measure. And yet consider: there is no 
reason why this visible universe should not 
have been made of such size as all to go 
quite conveniently into a small box ; it would 
have seemed just as vast to the inhabitants of 
the world in this miniature edition of the 
universe, because they would have been dimin- 
ished in the same proportion. Man instinc- 
tively measures by himself ; the very nomen- 
clature of measurement attests this; he 
measures by his/<?<?/, or by paceSy or by fiandsy 
or by cubitSy and, consequently, by compari- 
son, things are vast ; but there is no actual 
standard of vastness ; to God things are 
neither great nor small ; why, in the em- 
bodiment of His thought, things should have 
been made exactly as large or as small as 
they are it is easier to ask than to decide. 
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I have been speaking of the material 
Creation as the embodiment of the thought 
of God. But if we have dwelt much upon 
the probable or possible being of God, we 
shall, perhaps, have come to the conclusion 
that matter can scarcely supply a complete 
embodiment of divine thought We feel our- 
selves to be in many ways superior to matter ; 
we have sentiments of honour, and courage, 
and moral purity, and charity, and the like, 
which have no material measure or represen- 
tation ; and we can scarcely do otherwise than 
conclude that these things also are embodi- 
ments of divine thought The distinction 
which is made in the book of Genesis 
between the creation of other living things 
by the word of God, and the creation of man 
by the breathing into his nostrils of the breath 
of life, expresses very beautifully the distinc- 
tion to which I am now directing attention. 
There is a spiritual universe, of which wc 
form a part, as truly as a material universe : 
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to make the material include all leads to 
mere confusion and a reductio ad absurdum. 
And the question naturally arises concerning 
this spiritual universe, as concerning the 
material — How large is it ? The method of 
measurement will be different in the two 
cases ; but the principle of the problems will 
be the same, and one may help us towards 
the other. Consider therefore what man is 
at his best and greatest. Think of the 
manifestations of intellect, the achievements 
of reasoning, the efforts of poetry, the 
wonders of art : there is nothing material in 
these; they may be produced by material 
instruments, but they are not material 
themselves : you cannot measure them with a 
foot-rule, nor weigh them with the most deli- 
cate balance, nor resolve them into chemical 
elements, nor regard them as the result of 
vibrations : they are something altogether 
different in kind, and open up to us (as it 
were) " a new heaven and a new earth." Think 
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of the genius of a Shakespeare, a Raffaelle, 
a Phidias! How large is this universe of 
mind and spirit, this universe of glory and 
beauty ? Large / Is it not infinite, as we have 
seen that the material universe has good claims 
to be, and as it is impossible to deny that is, 
— or if there be orders of infinity, as mathe- 
maticians tells us that there are, is not the 
infinity of the spiritual universe of a higher 
order than that of the material ? 

Yet this Creation also is the embodiment 
of the thought of God ! Is there any Creation 
higher still ? I believe there is. That human 
faculty of feeling after, of knowing, of loving 
God ; the religious, the most truly spiritual, 
side of human nature, the power of rising 
actually and altogether above the seen and 
temporal, and fixing with living tenacity upon 
that which is unseen and eternal ; this is, 
perhaps, the highest order of Creation, the 
most transcendent embodiment of the thought 
of God. I shrink from speaking of the 
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magnitude of this Creation. It is a manifesta- 
tion of our divine origin, a proof of the assertion 
that God breathed into man the breath of life ; 
it is the charter of man's nobility. The creation 
of the human soul, with all its aspirations in 
the present and its hopes for the future, is the 
crowning point of God's creative work. Here 
Science fails us altogether, Philosophy speaks 
with a doubtful accent, and Theology remains 
master of the field of thought 

From this bright altitude then let us lodk 
for one moment away from the Creation to 
the Creator. We cannot contemplate Creation 
without regarding the Creator; if Creation 
be the embodiment of the thought of God, 
then the consideration of Creation must teach 
us something about God Himself 

It may be sufficient for the pious soul to 
say, " O Lord, how manifold are Thy works, 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all ! " And 
in truth, the deepest thinker of the nineteenth 
century cannot get much beyond or above 
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the pious psalmist of the ancient days ; but I 
refer to the matter, because we are sometimes 
told that modern discovery has changed all 
this, that there is no purpose, no goodness, no 
wisdom to be found in Nature, that is, in the 
Creation of God. I have already quoted a 
distinguished naturalist, who does not hesitate 
in the name of science to make assertions 
such as these. What is to be said on the 
other side ? I think, something of this kind. 
Let us take the grand broad conclusions 
which have approved themselves to wise and 
thoughtful men in all ages, concerning the 
power of God and the wonders of Creation ; 
let us look at Nature in the bright light which 
modem investigation has cast upon it, recog- 
nising by that light much which was hidden 
before, both in respect of phenomena setting 
forth God's wisdom, and in respect of other 
phenomena which we find it difficult to recon- 
cile with previously adopted conceptions ; so 
let us rise from point to point, and from height 
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to height, till we can accept the truth that 
the material, the intellectual, the spiritual 
world, are all equally embodiments of the 
thought of God — but embodiments under 
conditions which we only partially compre- 
hend, and concerning which, therefore, we are 
liable to make great mistakes. I am told 
that some natural arrangement, the habit 
of some insect, the apparent cruelty of beasts 
of prey, the existence of suffering in the 
world, and the like, are inconsistent with the 
belief that all is the work of a good and loving 
God. Should we not rather say inconsistent 
with certain conceptions which we have 
formed } And are we not compelled to 
speculate much in the dark, when we do not 
know the ultimate reason why God made the 
universe, nor the conditions to which He was 
pleased to subject Himself when He adopted 
matter as the vehicle of His thought } When 
an artist determines to work in marble, he, 
by implication, accepts certain limitations to 
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the expression of his thoughts, which the rules 
of sculpture impose ; when another artist 
undertakes to work in oil or in fresco, 
he submits to another set of limitations, as 
imperious as those of the sculptor; while 
the poet has his own code of laws, different 
from both one and the other. May we not with 
reverence compare the One Almighty Artist 
to those who, in a humbler sense, may also be 
called creators, and who strive to embody 
their thoughts in sculpture, or in painting, or in 
poetry ? May we not say that, in undertaking 
a material Creation, He was pleased to submit 
Himself to limitations, the nature and extent of 
which it is impossible for us precisely to know ? 
There are laws of number, laws of space and 
time, laws of mechanics, and probably many 
other laws, to which submission is a necessity ; 
and possibly many things which we may 
be tempted to regard as faults and flaws 
may be the result of necessary laws, or, 
in other words, inherent in a material universe. 

3 
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But, above all, it is dangerous to depreciate 
the excellence of God's work, and so the cha- 
racter of the Creator, on the ground of the 
moral anomalies of this world, which are due 
to the action of man. The principal event of 
the earth's history, from whatever side we re- 
gard it, must be admitted to be the introduc- 
tion of man. But man is a creature with 
an independent will, the embodiment of the 
main mystery of being able to say " I am I," 
the one being who can be held responsible for 
what he does, and who can therefore soar to 
heaven or debase himself even to hell. Now 
the riddle of the world is very much bound up 
with the riddle of man. St. Anselm wrote a 
remarkable treatise, which he called. Cur Deus 
homo? "Why did God become man .?" It is 
a great question. The asking of the question 
marked an epoch in theology. Anselm, by 
asking it and bravely attempting to answer 
it, gained for himself a place amongst the 
doctors of the world. But I have often thought 
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that as great a question or even a greater 
is expressed by the words, Cur Deus hominemf 
" Why did God create man ?" What is to be 
the end of it all ? What is to control and bring 
ultimately to a divinely good result the inde- 
pendent wills of millions upon millions, to 
whom this earth has been given over as an 
heritage ? If we only knew something of the 
original argument, so to speak, for man's exis- 
tence, we should be in a better position to 
understand why so much evil has been per- 
mitted to be associated with so grand an 
embodiment of the thought of God as human 
history conceivably might have been. 

But I will not ask the reader to accompany 
me any further upon this mysterious ground. 
There is darkness before us, around us; let us 
step back for a moment into the light. What 
is that light ? It is the conception of a fontal 
source of power and life and love : the con- 
ception of One Who is light, and Who yet is 
pleased to hide Himself : of One Who is holy 
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and just and true, and Who yet permits the 
existence of much which is evil : of One Who 
has been pleased to embody His thought in 
ourselves, and who consents to receive the 
homage of our hearts and to permit our souls 
to hold communion with Him. 

Therefore, let the concluding passage of this 
little book upon the great subject of Creation 
express itself in some of the words of that 
ancient and nohl^hymviyBenedicite omnia opera: 

O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord : 

Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye children of men, bless ye the Lord : 

Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord : 

Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord: 

Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 

If I might interpolate a verse, it should be 
as follows : 

O ye men of philosophy and science, bless ye the Lord ; 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
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